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—e CHANDLER, Exciting Motion Picture Star 
“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair” 


boas The 


Judd, betuly of - 
for lr - bith 


fella Hale haupo 





Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 
with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
completely! Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses away 
quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your hair 


and leaves it blissfully manageable. Get today’s Halo Shampoo! 





“Ever shave with a blade of Golden Swedish Steel? 





...80 smooth 


and 
comfortable!” 


BUD PALMER 


FAMOUS TV PERSONALITY 


The ALL-NEW 


SCHICK 


Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes 
golden Swedish steel, for new scHick 
Custom Injector Blades— world’s smooth- 
est shaving blades. This fine-quality 
Swedish steel takes and holds a keen, 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times 
thinner than a human hair! 





SCHICK © 


2aAs Be. 
® . > 


oe 


INJECTOR BLADE 


Here’s a blade that even the toughest 
beard can’t slow down. For quality, 
luxury, performance . . . try the new 
scuick Custom Injector Blade—custom- 
honed for the smoothest, most effortless 
shaves of your life. Fits all Injector and 
Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow. 


20 INJECTOR BLADES... ONLY $129 
NEW PACK! 10 INJECTOR BLADES... ONLY 69¢ 
SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Foctories in Halmstod, Sweden; Toronto, Canoda; New York-los Angeles, U.S.A. 





they both received Bulova we 
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They were supposed to put her kid brother to bed at 8:00. They did. 


They planned to start trimming the tree ot 8:30. Right on schedule 
They expected to be finished by 10:00. Fat chance of that! But blame 


that on ao 6-year-old who wanted to see Santa. It’s not the fault of 


one! below 
eh 


their new Christmas watches. They're both wearing Bulova watches iT, 23 jewels 


' . . sista eo deter sn « moinspring Adiustable 
8 ' tell the so = ti ne... bot tell t e exact time. Oo help ther } ne ; >| 9 oy ap 
eS ex S Y. 23 jewels. Unbr kable mor 

oy , . lov ' tra steps t lat ome wate hmakers - c n bond ees 


d yellow or 


might think unnecessary. Like inspecting the 120 precision-crafted parts 
four times. Get yourself synchronized. Let it slip that you'd like a Bulova 
or Christmas, too. Your authorized Bulova jeweler will help Dad pick 


out a beauty. America depends on Bulova time 


tfedero! Tax included. Bulova watches are priced from 24.75 to 2500 


©1960 Bulove Wetch Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milen 
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Cram course.in Italian 
2 


1. The Latin tongue—it rises much, much higher on the foot. A must, to cover the expanse 
left naked by today’s shorter, cuffless trousers. 2. The Roman gore—a tricky elastic bit that 
keeps this slip-on from becoming a slip-off. 3. The Italian crown—said to commemorate 
the marriage of a famous nobleman (we're not sure which one). 4. The centered seam—a 
modern idiom that makes any foot seem narrower and more graceful than it is. 5. The toe- 
trick—a unique construction that combines wriggle-space with taper. (There's almost more 
room inside than out.) You get all this Italiano 
basico in our new Roma Fino, made in the 
U.S.A. And because Thom McAn is America’s 
biggest shoe man, you get it all for just $8.99.* 





“The pressure of a gas 
varies inversely 
with its velocity” 


Bernoulli’s theorem: An 18th centu 
physical law that helps make 20th 


centu ry cars go. 


Look at an automobile’s carburetor. Seems complicated 
doesn’t it? Actually the idea is quite simple and based on an 
old physical law. You can see the principle at work by laying 
a small piece of paper on a desk and blowing a stream of air 
across it. The paper will lift from the desk. The speed of the 
air moving across the paper creates a “vacuum” — less air 
pressure—and the greater air pressure beneath causes the 
paper to rise. 

This is Bernoulli's law in action and a basis of the modern 
carburetor. Thanks to Daniel Bernoulli—and to the dedicated 
scientists and engineers at the Ford Research Laboratories 
who have found better ways to use his discovery—today, the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars carry bigger loads faster, farther, 
with less fuss, and do it on less gasoline than ever before. 


How the carburetor works in the 


Ford Family of Fine Cars: 


1. Up-and<down stroke of the pistons creates a pumping 
action, drawing outside air into carburetor. 





2. The carburetor throat speeds up the incoming air because 
of the smaller opening in the passage. 


3. Since the air is moving faster at the throat,a “vacuum” 
is created (Bernoulli's law), and this draws droplets of 
gasoline into the carburetor through tiny jets. These drop- 
lets, or fuel vapor, are then mixed with the incoming air to 
form a balanced mixture that will explode in the cylinders to 
produce power. 


Sord Motor Company, 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


y —----—---- 
Yas 


FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 
FORD + FALCON + THUNDERBIRD + COMET + MERCURY + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





How Many People? 
Dear Editor: 

The population figures mentioned in 
your article on Latin America [Nov. 16 
issue] confused me. You said the cur- 
rent population of Latin America is 
200,000,000 and that this figure is in- 
creased by 6,000,000 new Latin Ameri- 
cans every year. You also stated that 
“if the present growth rate continues 
there will be more than 500,000,000 
Latin Americans by the year 2000— 
just 40 years away.” 

After computing these figures, I 
found that if the present rate of growth 
continues, there will‘ be a population 
of 440,000,000 Latin Americans by the 
year 2000. This, of course, is if no Latin 
Americans die in the next 40 years. 

Martha C. Krafton 
Haverhill (Mass.) H. S. 


> The 6,000,000 figure refers to the 
net increase of population—that is, 
the difference between births and 
deaths. With the population now at 
200,000,000, a 6,000,000 increase 
means the population is growing by 
three per cent annually. Should the 


same rate prevail in the years ahead, - 


population will grow by 6,000,000 this 
year, 6,180,000 next year, and 6,365,- 
400 the following year. Reason: in- 
creases are figured on a compound 
basis—just like interest paid by banks 
on savings accounts. At this rate Latin 
American population should be about 
500,000,000 by the year 2000.—Editor. 


Is ft an “interregnum”? 
Dear Editor 

According to Webster's dictionary, 
interregnum means “any period during 
which the functions of government. . . 
are suspended.” 

Thus, the use of the word in your 
article “Between Presidents, the Prob- 
lems of the Interregnum” /[Nov. 16 
issue] to indicate the period after the 
Presidential election but before the 
President-elect takes office is incorrect 
~—though commonly used. The outgoing 
administration is still able to make deci- 
sions during this period. 

Tim Ferris 
' Coral Gables (Fla.) H. S. 


> Webster also defines interregnum as 


“... a lapse, break, or pause in a con- 


tinuous event or series.” Most political 
observers agree that there is a partial 
pause in the functions of government 
between Election Day and Inaugura- 
tion Day. For instance, the outgoing 
Administration generally avoids making 
long-range decisions, preferring to leave 
them to the incoming Administration. 

—Editor 


Where's Khrushchev? 
Dear Editor: 

Considerable discussion has been 
aroused in our Problems of Democracy 
class about answers to the cartoon ques- 
tion in the Oct. 12 “What Do You 
Know.” Statement d says: “The locale 


ak 7 


“What if | were to show up at 
the U. N. wearing one of these?”’ 


Herbiock Washington Post 


of the cartoon is probably Moscow.” 
The Teacher's Edition of Senior Scho- 
lastic gives the answer as True. 
However, we _ students disagree. 
There is nothing in the cartoon to indi- 
cate the setting is Moscow. Since 
Khrushchev was at the United Nations 
at the time, one could just as easily 
assume the location to be New York. 
We therefore believe the answer 
should be NS (“Not sufficient informa- 


7 


tion”) rather than True. Would you 
please explain the reason for your an- 
swer? 

Carol Emrick 

New Middletown, Ohio 


> The cartoon caption indicates Khrush- 
chev is not yet in New York, where 
the U. N. is located. Furthermore, the 
fact that the cartoon shows him confer- 
ring with aides like Anastas Mikoyan 
(at top left in the cartoon) and Red 
Army General Malinovsky (lower right) 
would place the scene in Moscow, 
since neither of these-aides left Moscow 
at the time Khrushchev came to the 
U. N. However, since our article in that 
issue made no direct reference to Miko- 
yan or Malinovsky, we believe students 
could be excused for answering “NS” 
to the question.—Editor. 


Capitalism vs. Communism 
Dear Editor: 

In your article “U. N. History in the 
Making” [Oct. 12 issue] you use the 
words “. . . two opposing economic, 
governmental, and spiritual ways of 
life—Western democracy versus Soviet 
communism.” It appears to me your ter- 
minology is incorrect and inequitable. 

The two opposing ways of life are 
not democracy and communism, but 
capitalism and communism. True the 
Cold War is an economic, government- 
al, and spiritual battle, but I feel you 
have made the forces too black and 
white. The average student associates 
all good with democracy and all bad 
with communism. . . . The fact that 
there were so many neutral opinions ex- 
pressed at the U. N. session proves 
otherwise. 

David Gillis 
New York, N. Y. 


> Our statement was made strictly in 
reference to the Cold War, and was 
specifically labeled as such. With regard 
to the Cold War, the conflict is between 
Western democracy and Soviet commu- 
nism. If it were between capitalism 
and communism, why then would so 
many socialists in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa be on the West's side? Western 
democracy is far more than capitalism 
—as the list of our allies will bear out. 
This has little to do with the fact that 
neutrals or others may have differing 
opinions about the merits and defects 
of “Western democracy.”—Editor. 











Ideas to Live By 














“Kindness means doing a lot of little things kindly and 
always; not just a big thing now and then.” 


—NEVILLE Hopson 











Colenta! WilMemeburg phote 
Outdoor carol singing dates back to the Middle Ages when torchlight. This tradition was brought to America from Eng- 
groups of carolers strolled from house to house to sing by land by early colonists, is still popular in many communities. 


HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


HANCES are that few Americans will be thinking of the 

ancient Druids as they stand beneath the mistletoe this 
holiday season, Yet the custom of kissing under mistletoe might 
never have started were it not for the Druids—a mysterious sect 
which flourished in parts of England and Ireland centuries before 
Christ was born 

The Druids, as well as other peoples of pagan Europe, 
regarded mistletoe as a token of peace and good luck. When 
enemies met under mistletoe growing on a tree, they were sup 
posed to lay down their arms, kiss, and declare a truce—for 24 
hours. 

One day each winter the Arch-Druid (high priest), followed 
by a column of worshippers, wound through the forest until he 
found an oak tree with a plentiful supply of mistletoe. Draped 
in flowing white robes (indicating purity), the Arch-Druid 
climbed the oak and cut the mistletoe with a gdlden sickle. He 
then handed twigs of the mistletoe to his follovigrs and prayed 


it would bring them good luck & 
In later centuries the Druids disappeared=but—the-sgeoti- 
fortune legend of mistletoe lingered. During wig ols, Eng- 
UPI 
“Saint Nicholas,” astride his white horse, 
rides through Dutch streets in Amsterdam. 
His helpers leave gifts at houses on rovte. 
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lishmen assumed the right to kiss any girl 
standing under a bough of mistletoe. 
Many of 1960's young men, too, will be 
claiming this traditional right. But with 
each kiss one berry should be remayed. 
When the bough loses its berries Ys, 
luck-bringing powers are presumably 
gone and no more kisses are available 
under it 


— of our other Christmas cus- 


toms, too, are similar to customs ob- 
served before the Christian For 
example, the earliest Europeans cele- 
brated December 21 or 22 as the time 
of the “rebirth of the sun.” On those 
dates, known as the winter solstice, the 
sun was at its greatest distance south 
of the ¢quator. Spring and the return 
of life to the fields lay ahead. For many, 
the was thus a time for 
joyous celebration. 

Some Europeans burned a large log 
to celebrate the It had to be 
kindled with a specially-saved piece of 
the previous year's log. And, it was said, 
if a squinting or barefoot person came 
near the burning log, it meant bad luck. 

Many families still observe the ritual 
of kindling the Christmas fireplace log 
with a piece of the previous year's 
wood. However, few Americans 
known to have the old apprehension 
about bare-footed or squinting persons 
being around? 

The ancient Romans, too, celebrated 
the “rebirth of the sun.” They made 
merry with a week-long carnival, called 
the Saturnalia (after Saturn, god of the 
harvest). It was a time, supposedly, of 
brotherhood. Friends visited one an- 
other and exchanged gifts. Even Roman 
slaves took part in the Saturnalia. They 
were “honored” by being allowed to 
wear pointed caps, then a sign of high 
rank, 

The traditional gaiety of the winter 
solstice days continued into the start of 
the Christian era. When, in the fourth 
century, December 25 was set as the 
birthdate of Jesus, the Christians began 
combining the festivities of the 
with observance of their holy 
them, the birth of Christ wag ; joyous, 
event—thus, continuing the j@ful fed- 
tivities of the solstice seemed to be in 
keeping with the religioye 
of the day. / : 

Also in the fourth y A.D., 
of our planet's most 2 ona 
—St. Nicholas—was born’ St. Nic 
after whom our Santa romp - 
was a bishop of Turkey. 


era. 


winter solstice 


occasion. 


are 


legendary for his gifts to the needy and 

for his kindness to children during the 

Christmas; season, Even today, bearded 

and cheefful St. Nicks ride the streets 

in many European cities at Christmas- 

distribute presents. 

the Dutch names for St. Nick 

alaus. When Dutch 

; came to this country three cen- 

uries go, they brought their gift-dis- 

g Santa Nikalaus with them. 

Soon the name of the jolly old fellow 
was shortened to Santa Claus. 

Gift-giving is not just a feature of 

Christian holidays in December. The 


Christmas trees are believed to have 
started in Germany around 1600, spread 
to U. $. @ century ago, now are popular 
in many other nations—including Japan. 


Jewish people, too, celebrate their holi- 
day, Hanukkah (sometimes spelled 
Chanukah), with gifts and family cele- 
bration. 


|. or the Feast of Lights, 
goes back to 165 B.C, when Judas Mac- 
cabeus defeated the Syrians and entered 
Jerusalem. He found the Jewish temple 
desecrated and in ruins. Maccabeus be- 
gan cleansing and purifying it. The task 
ras finished on the 25th day of Kislev 
Frthe Hebrew name for the month which 
, coincides with the English De- 

® 
abeus then kindled a light from 
sgcred temple oil. He thought it 
“ last fax only one day, but, mirac- 
ously, it burned for eight days. This 


ia gave the Jewish people enough time to 








hour COVER 


The mosaic-ike painting of one of the Biblical Wise Men reproduced for our cover 
this week is taken from the 1960 Scholastic Art Awards. It’s by Armand Bauchard, 146, 
Sedgwick School, Hartford, Connecticut. Teacher: Andrew Johnstone. 
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make more oil and keep the sacred light 
burning. Jewish religious leaders then 
decreed that the eight days starting 
from the 25th of Kislev be celebrated. 

Like Christmas, Hanukkah in the 
United States is now a time of family 
reunions, turkey dinners, and exchanges 
of presents. 


iin gift giving custom of the holiday 
season is practically universal. But it’s 
doubtful if anyone goes so far as some 
Scandinavian swains. They have them 
selves gift-wrappéd and delivered to the 

doorstep of t girl friends. 
Christmas re believed to have 
sermany. As long ago 


book mentj 


War report® 
in their bart 
Eve in 1776. : y slept on Christmas 
morning, Georg Washington and his 
army crossed the Delaware River to 
take them by surprise. 

In the 19th century German immi- 
grants to this country brought thei 
Christmas tree custom with them. The 
custom spread and in many homes today 
Christmas just wouldn’t seem like Christ 
mas without a tree—big or small. 

Another Christmas custom which is 
now firmly rooted in the U. S. is the 
sending of Christmas cards. No one 
knows sa sure who sent the first cards. 
} iginated as woodcuts 

any. Others say the 

rith English school- 
Dart of the 19th cen- 
puld decorate sheets 
scrolls and curle- 
blank space with 
vill or their teachers. 
got a big boost in 


messages of 

Christmashe 
this country when Louis Prabang of 
Boston began printing colored greeting 
cards in 1874. Soon, the custom of ex- 
changing holiday greetings had swept 
much of the nation. 


Ber to men and women all over the 
world, Christmas means more than just 
the traditions of exchanging cards, gifts, 
and visits, It is a time when people of 
all nations, celebrating the Christian 
world’s greatest holy day, draw together 
in ties of brotherhood and friendship- 
the very foundation upon which Chris- 
tianity rests. 

However different the Christmas cus 
toms and traditions practiced in various 
lands, the holiday season rings out with 
a spiritual message that can be under- 
stood by all: “Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 
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Research in the U.S. ... Where Does 


More than 50,000 inventions were patented last year— from 


> A boat for navigating Arctic waters 
that can hop up on an ice floe, skim 
across the ice, and drop gently back 
into the water 

> A musical toothbrush that gives out 
with jazz—but only when used in the 
proper fashion: up and down. . . 

> An iron, either steam or dry, that 
floats on a cushion of compressed air 
never touching the «garment b-ing 
pressed eee 

> A method employing advanced phys- 
ics theories for inducing the waves of 
the sea to calm themselves with their 
own energy 

> A tub- scrubber, consisting of track- 
ways, pulleys, shafts, pipes, clutches, 
an electric motor, and a bucket, which 
automatically erases the unsightly ring 
left in bathtubs . . . 


General Electric 
New, high frequency transistors were 
developed at General Electric Research 
Laboratory by Dr. Robert N. Hall (left). 


These are just a few of the more than 
50,000 inventions patented last year in 
the United Statés. Since the founding 
of our republic, the U. S. Patent Office in 
Washington has issued some 3,000,000 
patents to ingenious American ipventors 
covering everything from A to Z—from 
A-bombs to zithers. 

Our Constitution itself provides that 
“to promote the progress of 
and useful arts” inventors be guaranteed 
the exclusive right to their discoveries 
for limited periods of time. 

The patent system, established to 
fulfill this constitutional aim, protects 
the inventor's right to whatever pro- 
ceeds or rewards may be gained from 
his discovery. As Abraham -Lincoln is 
reported to have said, the patent sys- 


science 


to a device to calm a stormy ocean. Behind them lies 


tem in the U. S. “adds the fuel of self- 
interest to the fire of genius.” 

But inventions are not pulled like 
rabbits out of a hat. Untold hours of 
research and volumes of accumulated 
scientific knowledge are often necessary 
for even the simplest new device. 

Take, for example, the case of the 
“musical toothbrush” patented last year 
-or any other type of toothbrush. Years 
and years of endeavor went into the 
experiments which eventually resulted 
in plastics—out of which most tooth- 
brush handles are More years 
spent creating nylon—for the 
bristles. And still more years of trial 
and error went into the basic tooth- 
brush design. All this before the newest 
“gimmick” or “twist.” 


made. 
were 


Tm lesson is clear: Virtually no 
modern invention or discovery can stand 
alone. All must be supported by the 
accumulated (and still growing) sci- 
entific knowledge of mankind. 

And of all scientific knowledge, theo- 
retical knowledge is perhaps the most 
important. For most inventions in our 
complex modern world are basically 
practical applications of physical, chem- 
ical, or biological principles already 
discovered. 

Since Lee De Forest discovered that 
a heated filament will boil off electrons, 
permitting a current to flow through a 
vacuum, the principle has been applied 
in thousands of inventions using vacuum 
tubes—from the radio on your table to 
complex electronic computers and the 
that steer a rocket in 

In short, theory and basic research 
precede practice. And in the scientific 
applied research and de 
velopment are the product of 
researc h 


“brains” space 


community 
basic 
The importance of hasic research to 
U.S 


recently 


advancement has more 
been making national head- 
lines growing concern 
among leaders in U. S. science, indus- 
try, and government that it is not re- 
ceiving sufficient attention or attracting 
the best scientific minds. 

Yet the importance of basic research 


scientific 


because of a 


_ AMERICANS AT WORK 


om sevvesessovesseenvet 


to our progress is everywhere stressed. 
Here eminent scientist, Dr 
Vannevar Bush, states the case: “Basic 
research results in general knowledge 
and an understanding of nature by its 
This general knowledge provides 
the means of answering a large number 
of practical problems. The scientist do 
ing basic research may not be at all 
interested in the practical applications 
of his work, yet the further progress of 
industrial development would eventu 
ally stagnate if basic research were long 
neglected. New products and 
processes do not appear full grown 
They are founded on 
and new conceptions, 


1s how one 


law s. 


new 


new principles 
which in turn 
are painstakingly developed by research 
in the purest realms of science. A na- 
tion which depends upon others for its 
new basic knowledge will be slow in 
industrial progress and weak in its co- 
operative position in world trade, re 
gardless of its mechanicaBekill.” 
America is a nation known the world 
over “mechanical skill” and 
“know-how.” Americans have long 
tended to stress practical results—to the 
of basic 


for its 


neglect, some fear, research 


Mec of our technical prowess as 


a scientifically advanced nation has de 
pended upon the theoretical] discoveries 
of Europeans, such as the Dane Niels 
Bohr, who pictured the atom for us 
physicist Albert Einstein, who revolu 
tionized our notions of space and time 
or the German chemist Paul Ehrlich 
who found that disease could be treated 
with chemicals, 
The U.S.S.R. 
tinguished 
work in 
Moreover 


also has a long and dis 

record for its theoretical 
mathematics and chemistry 
Russian universities are 
turning out 50 per cent more research 
scientists than U. § 


now 


universities. 
This fact, coupled with our series of 
failures at Cape Canaveral a 
few years ago, have shaken our na 
into a new awareness of a 
for more basic scientific research. When 
our rockets were fizzling on the launch 
ing pad, a new expression found its 
way into our language: “Well, back to 
the old drawing board!” 

Today American industry, education, 
and government appear to be taking 
that expression to heart. Last year, 


missile 


tion need 
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It Stand? 


musical toothbrushes 


1960 


a key word: research 


American private industry spent $9 
400,000,000 on all types of research 
and developme nt “as compared with 
less than $1,000,000.000 per year prior 
to 1950 

Moreover, about $8.000.000.000 of 
the federal government's budget for this 
year has been set aside for military, 
space, and other research 

Despite the rising tide of heavy re 
that 
basic research is still getting too small 


search expenditures, some fear 


of available funds. 
For example, only about $600,000 
000—roughly eight per cent of the fed 


eral 


a percentage 


government's research expendi 


tures this year is earmarked for basic 


research. The rest will be devoted to 


solving practical needs and problems 


Industry similar 
Here 
searc h 
Most 
to hire 


theoretical work 


presents a 
ibout 


funds go to 


picture 


only five per cent of re 


research 
afford 


scientists to do 


b Si 


industrial firms cannot 
high salaried 
which may not result 
in immediate or practical application 


Thus the l 


search being carried on is concentrated 


small amount of basic re- 


in a handful of large, wealthy firms 

It has been estimated, for example, 
that 60 per cent of the basic physics 
research done in U. S. industry today 
is being conducted in the laboratories 


of three Bell Telephone 
General Electric, and Westinghouse 


c ompanie s 


Adapted from Alexander in Philadelphia Bulletin 
Home to Roost? Has U. S$. research been 
hurt by the three ‘chickens’ depicted? 


y 
x) 


Genera! Motor» 


This is a complete automotive engine balancing machine as developed by 
General Motors Research staff for use in production of Chevrolet engines 


An example of such, research that 
can pay big dividends is the develop 
ment at Bell labs in 1949 of the famed 
transistor—a product of three scientists 
working in basic research (doing, in 
effect, whatever intrigued them at the 
expense of the their 
theoretical efforts, the three scientists 
won a Nobel Prize, and Bell Telephone 


a fabulously profitable discovery 


company). For 


won 
which proved to have countless practi 


‘ al uses 


A FEW scientists have complained 


however, that lack of talent—rather 
than lack of funds—is the real cause of 
our basic research crisis. We could de- 
vote billions and billions of dollars to 
beautiful laboratories and facilities, 
they argue, but all of them would come 
to no avail since we lack qualified peo- 
ple to do the work. 

The key to success in basic research, 
these scientists agree, is education- 
from grade school through graduate 
university courses. Universities now 
constitute a major center for basic re- 
search in science within the United 
States—many of them working on proj- 
ects financed by the federal govern- 
ment 

But some have pointed out that uni 
versities, giant corporations, or govern- 
ment agencies should not be expected 
to solve all our basic research needs in 
the future, any more than they solved 
them all in the past. 

A recent study made by economist 
D. Hamberg of the University of Mary- 
land indicates that of major important 
inventions made over the last half cen- 


turv—including air conditioning, cel- 
lophane, automatic transmissions, pow- 
er steering, the jet engine, insulin, 
quick freezing, and bakelight (the first 
commercial plastic)—a larger propor 
tion were achieved by individuals 
working outside any corporate labora- 
tory. 

The independent or even the old- 
fashioned “garret” scientist is thus stil] 
a factor in research, although his role 
may seem to be declining as today’s 
developments require more and more 
facilities than scientists can singly af- 
ford. 

But the question still remains wheth- 
er or not crash programs to set up 
giant research facilities in one big com- 
pany or government-sponsored center 
is as productive as it would seem on 
the surface. Indeed, would concentra- 
tion of our scientific “eggheads” in one 
basket even obstruct progress? 

Professor Hamberg thinks it would. 
“In the face of the tremendous uncer- 
tainty that surrounds most major in- 
ventive activity, it is usually important 
that as many avenues as possible be 
éxplored and that the individual re- 
searcher be given as free a hand as 
possible.” 

Whether in garrets or in plushly 
equipped laboratories, scientific _re- 
search must go on. And whether it’s a 
“musical” toothbrush or a new system 
of rocket propulsion, basic research 
will have to be there first. 

The important thing is that Amer- 
icans, as a whole, recognize the value 
of research—and not treat our scientists 
with the distrust and suspicion they 
once were accorded 
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1. The U. S$. and Britain are among 
the few nations that have not changed 
to the metric system. 


The system we cling to, the English 
or imperial system of measurement, 
evolved in a haphazard way over hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years. There is, 
even now, no firm standardization from 
nation to nation. 

shatattel Whindiin of Cheident The British yard, for example, is 

This woodcut from Jakob Kobel’s book “Geometrye” (published in 1575) shows shorter than the American yard. The 
early way of measuring a foot. Men leaving church were lined up and the length of American gallon is smaller than the 
their feet measured, then averaged. Measurement is now more scientific—or is it? British. Why? Because the English sys- 
tem has no real basis in science or na- 

ture. Units of measure were set up by 

nations independently and arbitrarily— 


] 7 © 
A ] (Z 2 Losin and standards were arrived at by royal 
decree. 
vuuuuu TITIT TTT] 


The metric system, meanwhile, was 


STITT 
born in France during the revolution of 
1789. It was adopted officially by France 


in 1795 and slowly spread to other na- 


. Yy 3 tions. Its system is based on units of 10 
—the decimal system, in other words. 
ms In the English system, changing yards 


to feet involves multiplication; chang- 
ing yards to inches requires division. 
. . , In the metric system, on the other hand, 
A pro and con discussion: changing meters to centimeters or deci- 
meters to meters involves only the shift- 
Should the United States adopt ing of « decimal point. The system is 
yus easy to learn and easy to work with. 
, ‘ Why didn’t English-speaking nations 
the metric system of weights and measures? adopt the metric system when it was 
conceived? When the system was being 
developed, England and France were 
not friendly allies as they are today. 
England was in no mood to accept new 
French ideas, arid the United States— 
still dependent on England for much of 
its trade—did not want to adopt a meas- 
uring system that differed from Eng- 
land's. 

But times have changed. Today the 
United States trades with many nations. 
And most of the world uses the metric 
system. Isn't it time we simplified our 
system to.match the rest of the world? 
Look at the situation from the point 
of view of one of the new nations 
of Africa or Asia—where education is 
not too advanced. Doesn't it stand to 
reason that people in those nations 
might prefer to trade with a country 
using the simplest system—like Russia— 
rather than one using a complicated 

system-like the U. S.? 


2. The change-over to the metric sys- 
tem would not be difficult. 


Metric units are already widely used 
by people in many professions in the 
U. S. today—people working in chem- 
istry, physics, dietetics, in many hos- 
pitals, factories, and pharmaceutical 
laboratories. 

Scientists use it because they prefer 
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measurement other na- 
tions will understand 

Jewelers use it (the carat is a metric 
weight of 200 milligrams) because of 
its simplicity and efficiency 

During the changeover period 
weights and measures would have to be 
expressed in units of both systems. This 
idmittedly, might be clumsy for a 
while. But it would not be impossible 
And the long-range benefits would more 
than compensate for the temporary in 


to use many 


convenience. 

We've made similar changes before 
Let's not forget that our ancestors used 
to write LXI XXXILX ( 
ve say the same thing: 61 + 39 
100 

By clinging to the imperial system of 


Today 


weights and measures we are reject 


ing stubbornly a system of measure 
ment as much improved over our own 
as Arabic over the 


system numerals are 


> 
Roman 


3. Adopting the metric system would 
mean more efficiency and accuracy in 
computations. 

A high 


Minnesota once estimated that 


teacher in 
10 per 


SC hool phy Sics 


cent of the effort involved in teaching 
his subject could be eliminated—or put 


to better use—if the metric system were 
the only measuring system his students 
had to know 

The head of the mathematics depart 
ment of a major teachers college has 
said that two years of elementary arith 
metic could be eliminated eventually 
from the grade school curriculum if the 
U. S. discarded the English measuring 
system. Why? Because eliminating the 
English system would, for all practical 
purposes, eliminate the need for learning 
fractions—the major arithmetical stum 
bling blocks for many grade-school stu- 
dents 

The end of fractions would not only 
be a boon to many students. Working 
men and women would welcome it too 
Imagine how much simpler a machin 


ist’s job would be if he could concern 


From @fhe Metric System of Weights & Measures 


himself only with decimals instead of 
such measurements as 1/16, 1/32, o1 
1/64 of an inch! 

The exclusive use of the 
tem would eliminate the need for com 
plex conversion tables—or for lengthy 
computations to change units of one 
system to units of the other 

This is 
argument. For even if the computations 

exact 
impossible 


metric Sys- 


where accuracy enters the 


are correct, interpolations aré 
sometimes Numbers very 
often Therefore 
they are only approximate, not exact. 


must be rounded off 


Because today’s advanced technology 
demands absolute precision such ap 
proximations could have disastrous ef 
fects. If we do not eliminate the neces 
sity for these often inaccurate conver 
put us 
far behind, scientifically and techno- 


sions, our vards and feet may 


lowically, the nations for whom meters 
and centimeters are standard 
The U. S 


svstem! 


1. The metric system is no more ac- 
curate than the English system we are 
presently using. 


should adopt the metric 


The English system had, as its basis, 
the human body. For example, the 
length of a foot is derived from the 
length of a particular human foot (often 
said to have been that of the Emperor 
Charlemagne). An inch is about the 
width of a man’s thumb 

Actually, scientific 
than the metric system. 
Developed in France, it was to have 
been based on a measurement of the 
earth. A committee of French scholars 
determined the distance from the equa- 
tor to the North Pole—a quadrant, or 
one quarter of the earth’s polar circum- 
ference. They took one 10-millionth of 
this quadrant and made it a standard 
unit of measure, the meter. 

Later, however, it was 


this is no less 


basis of the 


discovered 


published by National Council of Teachers of Mathematic« 


that a quadrant was actually longer than 
had once been supposed. Therefore one 
10-millionth of a quadrant would be 
somewhat bigger than the meter! 

By the time this discovery was made, 
it was too late to change the system 
Thus the meter, like the foot, became 
an arbitrary standard of measure—with 
no real basis in nature. 

Moreover, a new official international 
standard has just recently been set—by 
a wave length of light. In Paris, at a 
General Conference on Weights and 
Measures, the wave length of light 
given off by a rare gas (called krypton 
86) was determined. Since this wave 
length never changes, so far as scientists 
know, it was accepted as the new stand 
ard of length. The krypton wave length 
now determines the length of the inch 
as well as the meter. 

Thus, in 
system 1s no 


terms of accuracy, the 


metric more preferable 


than the English system. 


2. The expense of changing our sys- 
tem outweighs any practical advantage 
such a change might bring. 


Quart bottles might easily be re 
placed by liter bottles. And, because 
the metric system is not hard to learn 
housewives would probably have no 
difficulty buying meat and potatoes by 
the kilogram instead of by the pound 

But, in many other respects, a 
change-over would be wholly imprac- 
tical. Think of the machinery that 
would have to be remodeled or re- 
placed; the scientific books and for- 
mulas that would have to be revised- 
the scales, the gauges, the technical in 
struments used in all sorts of businesses 
and sciences. All our nation’s countless 
tools of measurement would have to be 
modified. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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_ Shaken by last spring’s violent riots, a Japanese majority 


ITH days of violent rioting and a 
brutal assassination etched in 
Satis tatik: i —— verges aid — i last 
“ baa : month went to the polls to elect a new 
ov -o ae he. <r See. Diet (parliament). 

, ~*~ Only two major parties were in the 
running, and the choice narrowed down 
to one clear issue: Would the Japanese 
support the government's new security 
treaty with the United States and other 
close ties with the West—or would they 
denounce the treaty and turn toward 
neutralism? 

On one side stood the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic party of Premier Hayato Ikeda 
It was staking its political life on a plat- 
form supporting the treaty and a firm 

alliance with the West. 
E ' On the other side stood the violently 
Wale Wares anti-treaty Socialist party, which favors 
Japanese neutrality in the Cold War. 

In American eyes, the future of Ja- 
pan’s place in the Western alliance was 
at stake. If the Socialists carried the 
elections, the U. S. would probably 
have to close its army, navy, and air 
bases in Japan. This would mean a seri- 
ous break in the Western defense peri- 
meter in the Pacific which arcs from 
Alaska to the Philippines. 

As the votes rolled in, the Japanese 
returned the Liberal-Democrats to pow- 
er with a sweeping majority. They cap- 
tured 296 of the 467 seats in the House 
of Representatives—the lower and more 
powerful chamber of the Diet. This was 
an increase of 13 seats over their pre- 
vious majority. 

Yet the anti-treaty Socialists also 
scored gains—but aid not threaten the 
wide victory margin of the ruling con- 





UPI 
Conservative Premier Kishi— 
stabbed in thigh by a fanatic. 


vg , Wide World 
~ Left-wing students storm Premier Kishi’s home in June 
to protest new defense treaty linking Japan and U. $. 
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servatives, The Socialists captured 145 
seats—a gain of 23 seats. 

Fringe parties failed to score impor- 
tantly. The feeble Communist party 
picked up two new seats for a grand 
total of three. The middle of the road 
Democratic Socialists suffered crippling 
losses, holding on to only 17 of their 
former 40 seats. The final tally thus in- 
dicated that Japan is moving toward a 
two-party system of rightist (Liberal- 
Democrat) and leftist (Socialist) par- 
ties. 

To Americans, the victory of Premier 
Ikeda’s conservatives was a clear sign 
of majority approval for the security 
treaty with the U. S. But to the Japa- 
nese the vote showed majority approval 
for the economic policies of the Liberal- 
Democrats. These policies have led 
Japan to a record level of prosperity. 

The gains made by the Socialists, 
however, served as a warning to the 
Liberal-Democrats that they must take 
into account a strong current of neu- 
tralism in Japan. This neutralism is 
based on a horror of war. The Japanese 
remember the terrible atomic destruc- 
tion of their cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki by the U. S. in the last days 
of World War IL. 

Fear of another war lies at the cor 
of much of the genuine opposition to 
the U. S.-Japanese security treaty. 
Much has been made of the “leftist” or 
“pro-Communist” leadership which 
stirred up mob violence over the treaty 
this summer. But what is overlooked 
by some reporters is an overpowering 
discontent—used and abused by the 
“leftists”—on the part of millions of aver- 


Young Japanese have been greatly influenced by Western ideas and ways. 


has voted for continued close ties with the U.S. 


age Japanese. Beneath the discontent 
is a feeling that the traditional pattern 
of Japanese life is being rapidly changed 
by the sudden “Westernization” of 
Japanese society. 


gp roots of this discontent reach 
back to Japan’s staggering military de- 
feat in World War II. In 1945, Japan’s 
great cities lay in ruins, her industry 
destroyed, the self-confidence of her 
people shattered. The aggressive mili- 
tarism that had brought Japan to domi- 
nance in Asia had ended in rubble. 

American occupation troops moved 
into Japan. Instead of pillaging the na- 
tion as many Japanese feared they 
would, the Americans worked deter- 
minedly to set Japan back on her eco- 
nomic feet and to rebuild it into a 
strong, democratic nation. Under Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur the American 
army carried through a series of re- 
forms that virtually turned Japan upside 
down. 

Japan’s army and navy were abolished 
under a new Constitution and Japan re- 
nounced war forever. Emperor Hirohito, 
revered by the Japanese as a living 
god descended directly from the Sun 
Goddess, renounced his divinity and his 
political power. The Shinto religion, 
based on ancestor-worship, was sepa- 
rated from the state. 

The largest land estates were broken 
up and small holdings given to peasants. 
The power of the Zaibatsu, a small 
group of families who controlled nearly 
all Japanese industry and finance and 
who had been allied with the militarists, 


Monkmeyet 


Here a 


group of students carry on a discussion during a noontime break from their classes. 


was split up. Free speech, equal rights 
for women, and freedom of the press 
were given toa people which had never 
known them, 

A dazed but eager Japanese people 
greeted the reforms with enthusiasm. 
But despite the good intentions of the 
Americans, the reforms had serious un- 
foreseen side effects. The downgrading 
of the Emperor and of the Shinto re- 
ligion meant the undermining of a long 
standing source of national inspiration. 
Greater personal freedoms led to a 
breakdown in the ancient pattern of 
tightly-knit family life and left millions 
of young Japanese at sea in a strange 
world of shifting values. 

Many Japanese today blame the 
American Occupation for undermining 
respectful relations between men and 
women, for the rise in divorce rates and 
juvenile delinquency. Many older Japa- 
nese, brought up in a tradition of strict 
authority and obedience, no longer rec- 
ognize or understand the world their 
children live in. 


1, is against this background that the 
troubles surrounding the Japanese-U. S. 
security treaty fall into place. Last 
January President Eisenhower and 


Mare Ri>oud /Magnum 
Japan today is a mixture of the modern 
and the traditional—of East and West. 
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Nobusuke Kishi, then Japan’s premier, 
met in Washington. They signed a new 
10-year mutual security pact to replace 
a pact in effect since 1951. The new 
treaty provided for U. S. defense of 
Japan in case of attack, and promised 
consultation with the Japanese before 
bringing atomic arms into U. S. bases 
in Japan. 

The treaty immediately ran _ into 
strong opposition. Many Japanese feared 
it might pull them into a nuclear war 
with Red China or Soviet Russia if the 


U. S. used its Japanese-based forces to 
defend any Far Eastern nation against 
Communist attack. Anti-treaty agitators 
also fanned the grave doubts nagging 
millions of Japanese moderates who re- 
membered that Kishi had been a mem- 
ber of the World War II cabinet that 
led Japan to disaster. They accused 
Kishi of trying to re-create the mili- 
taristic Japan of the pre-war era. 

To make matters worse, the treaty 
came up for ratification in the Diet less 
than three weeks after an American U-2 


Cool Cats and Samurai 


N any day the Ginza—Tokyo’s 
answer to Broadway—explodes 
with noise and excitement. Neon 
signs light up the sky. Cars and peo- 
ple jostle for room. 

The latest American movies com- 
pete with the ancient dance dramas 
of Kabuki. Traditional baths and 
modern coffee houses stand ablaze 
in color. The frenzied strains of jazz 
bands echo in the street. Teen-agers 
in T-shirts and pedal pushers walk 
hand in hand. A short distance away, 
in a small wooden house with deli- 
cate paper walls, others sip tea, sit- 
ting on straw mats and dressed in 
silk kimonos. 

This is modern Tokyo—a fascinat- 
ing combination of East and West. 
With about 9,000,000 people, Tokyo 
is today the world’s largest city. 

On the surface, Japan may seem 
surprisingly Westernized — even 
Americanized. Dates are now a regu- 
lar pattern of social life—whereas be- 
fore the war they were unheard 
of (traditionally-kimonoed Japanese 
women were expected to walk be- 
hind their husbands to show their 
inferiority and submission). 

But traditions die hard in Japan. 
And many young Japanese are find- 
ing it hard to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the traditional, formalized 
world their parents knew and their 
own view of the “new” Japan. 


Tex “new” japan dates back only 
15 years. Then a defeated nation lay 


smouldering under the ashes of 
World War Il. Through hard work 
and some $2,000,000,000 in U. S. 
aid, Japan has come back to life with 
such force that she is now one of the 
leading industrial nations of the 
world—a formidable little giant. 
Japanese engineers now build 
plants in Singapore, oil fields in Su- 


matra, railways in India, and paper 
mills in Alaska. Transistor radios and 
cameras of quality—marked “made 
in Japan”—are sold around the world. 

In their religious beliefs, the Japa- 
nese turn toward the East rather 
than the West. Japan has about 80,- 
000,000 Shintoists and 40,000,000 
Buddhists (many practice both). 
There are only 600,000 Christians. 


A epect 93,000,000 people are 
now jammed into four major islands 
—smaller in area than California. 
Complicating the problem is the fact 
that only 15 per cent of the land is 
arable (the rest, mostly mountainous). 

By intense cultivation of their tiny 
farms and by fishing, the Japanese 
can supply nearly three quarters of 
their food needs. The remainder— 
plus nearly all industrial raw mate- 
rials—must be imported. To pay for 
these imports Japan must export a 
wide range of finished products. 

For centuries Japan sealed herself 
off from the outside world. But in 
1853 Commodore Matthew Perry of 
the U. S. Navy sailed into Tokyo 
harbor with four ships. He opened 
Japan up to Western commerce. 

Japan quickly learned Western 
production methods. She scrapped 
many of her feudal ways and sharply 
limited the power of the samurai 
(warrior) class. But lacking raw ma- 
terials for her new factories, Japan 
turned to foreign conquest. 

In the 1890's her armies invaded 
China and annexed Formosa. In 1904 
Japan defeated the Czarist Russian 
fleet, and won economic rights in 
Korea and Manchuria. 

For siding with the Allies during 
World War I, Japan won a League 
of Nations mandate over the German- 
held Pacific islands. Convinced of a 
divine mission to lead the Far East, 
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reconnaissance plane had been shot 
down over the Soviet Union, and only 
a few days after the dramatic break-up 
of the Paris summit conference (see our 
Sept. 14 major article). Since several 
U-2’s were based near Tokyo, many 
Japanese were shaken by Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s threat to bomb any 
bases used for U-2 flights over the 
Soviet Union, 

Determined to bring down Kishi's 
conservative, pro-Western government, 
the neutralist Socialists boycotted the 


A tend of 
contrasts — 
from jazz 
singers in 


pushers te 
the tradition- ‘ 
ally robed 
fifers whe 
play music 
centuries-old. 


Japan set down the road to conquest 
and war. In 1931 she invaded Man- 
churia, moved into China in 1937, 
and Indo-China in 1941. 

With militarists rupning the gov- 
ernment, Japan became an ally of 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
Then, on, December 7, 1941, the 
Japanese struck a surprise blow at 
the U. S. naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. The blow brought the U. 8. 
into World War II. 

For nearly four years the bloody 
combat raged across the Pacific. At 
one point, Japan's empire stretched 
from Burma to the Philippines, But 
the tide turned and in 1945—with 
two of her cities in ruins from atom 
bombs—Japan surrendered. Japan 
turned to new leaders. 
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session of the Diet at which discussion 
of the treaty was taking place. When 
it became clear that Kishi had enough 
votes in his own party to pass the treaty, 
the Socialists created an uproar in the 
Diet itself. Kishi ordered the police to 
clear the Socialists out of the hall. On 
May 20, a few minutes after midnight, 
he pushed the treaty through the Diet. 
The Socialists denounced the vote as 
illegal because it had taken place when 
they were loc ked out of the Diet. They 
prepared their forces for a showdown 
fight to force 
solve the Diet before the treaty 
legally go into effect on June 19. 
For more than a month the streets of 
Tokyo and other Japanese cities echoed 
to the cries of thousands of riotérs. The 
street were led by a 
left-wing student group known as the 
Zengakuren (which includes about one 
third of Japan's 630,000 college stu- 
dents). It 
cross-section of opponents of the treaty 
and of the Kishi regime. They rallied 
around the Socialists and were joined 


Kishi to resign and dis 
could 


demonstrations 


drew support from a wide 


by members of Sohvo, Japan's largest 


trade union 


rm riots were in full swing when 


White House Press Secretary 
Hagerty arrived in Tokvo early in June 
He was there 
Eisenhower's visit to Japan on the last 
leg of a good-will Asian 
allies. The President was due to arrive 
in Tokyo on the date the treats 
was to go into effect. In the eves of 
some Japanese, the President's visit was 


Janne 5 


to prepare for President 


trip to our 


very 


an attempt to prop up the Kishi govern 
ment just because it was pro-U. § 

As Hagerty’s car made its way from 
the airport, thousands of demonstrators 
descended upon it shouting their oppo 
sition to the treaty and to the President's 
visit, After being trapped by the shout 
ing mob for more than an hour, Hag 
erty was able to escape only when a 
helicopter came to his rescue. 
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Mr. “Man 
Whose 
Tongue Slips” 


|‘ a land where politeness rules, 
Hayato Ikeda has earned a repu- 
tation for speaking his mind with 
blunt conviction. The bespectacled, 
vigorous 61-year-old premier, who 
led the Liberal-Democratic Party to 
victory in last month’s elections, has 
been given the nickname of Hogen 
Koji—one whose tongue slips. 

During a debate in the Diet (par- 
liament), Mr. Ikeda was once asked 
about the plight of small business- 
uwen. He blurted out: “It cannot be 
helped if small businessmen go into 
bankruptcy and hang themselves!” 
For his intemperateness, Mr. Ikeda 
was forced to resign his job in the 
Cabinet. 











Recently the outspoken premier 
stunned a newsman who had asked 
for a half-hour interview. At the end 
of exactly 29 minutes and 59 sec- 
onds, Mr, Ikeda stood up—as his in- 
the middle of a 
question—and walked out, saying: 
“The half hour is ended. Good day!” 


terviewer was in 


os of a wealthy Hiroshima brew- 


ery owner, Mr. Ikeda was born on 


December 3, 1899. He attended 
Kyoto University and graduated in 
1925 with a law degree. He soon 


ee ee eet met pet et tees ay 


The demonstrations increased in vio- 
lence until finally, just a few days be- 
fore Eisenhower was due to arrive, he 
was asked by Premier Kishi to cancel 
the visit. Opposition had reached such 
a height, said Kishi, that he could no 
longer guarantee the safety of the 
President. Jubilant demonstrators snake- 
danced through the streets of Tokyo. 

Despite the violence of the opposi- 
tion marshalled against him, Kishi be- 
lieved a majority of the Japanese sup- 
ported the treaty and regretted the 
events which had led to the cancellation 
of Eisenhower's visit. Indeed, most 
Japanese were gravely disturbed by the 
violence that had shaken the nation for 
more than a month. Politeness and order 
are highly respected in Japan, and the 
Socialists were strongly criticized for 
resorting to violence. 

Agitation continued, however, and at 


Wide World 
Ikeda addresses outdoor election rally. 


won a nationwide reputation as a 
government tax expert. 

Then he was struck with a rare skin 
disease. For five years he languished 
in bed as doctors unsuccessfully tried 
every remedy. Finally despairing of 
medical efforts, Mr. Ikeda 
the white robes of a Buddhist pilgrim 
and _ visited Buddhist 
search of a cure. Later a distant rela 
tive named Mitsue joined him in the 
pilgrimage. Suddenly the disease dis- 
appeared. Mr. Ikeda then married 
Mitsue. They have three daughters 

After World War II, Mr. Ikeda 
returned to government service and 
quickly rose up the political ladder 
Twice he held the important post of 
finance minister in Japanese cabinets 
He was serving as Minister of In 
ternational Trade when he 
chosen by his party last July to suc 
ceed Nobusuke Kishi as premier 


donned 


temples in 


was 


one point a rightist fanatic stabbed 
Kishi in the leg (see photo on p. 14). 
Harried by forces he could no longer 
control, Kishi was forced to resign- 
but not until after the treaty went into 
effect. In his place the Democratic- 
Liberals named Hayato Ikeda as the 
new premier. 

Then violence struck again—this time 
against the Socialists. During an elec- 
tion meeting in a large Tokyo hall on 
October 12, a fanatical 17-year-old 
right-wing student jumped to the stage 
where the burly Socialist leader Inejiro 
Asanuma was speaking. In full view of 
3,000 horrified spectators and a barrage 
of TV cameras, the student pulled out 
a foot-long samurai sword and brutally 
murdered Asanuma. (The student late: 
took his own life in his jail cell.) 

The assassination troubled millions 

(Continued on page 29) 





Tension 


Horassed by extremists of both 
the right and the left, the mod- 
erate, democratic governments of 
Latin America struggled to keep a 
middle-of-the-road course. 


The most spectacular developments 
occurred in Venezuela and Argentina 
In Venezuela, rioting leftist workers 
and students in Caracas, the capital, 
battled with police and army forces 
for a week. The riots finally flickered 
out as tanks flushed pockets of rebel- 
lious students from university buildings. 
At the other end of the continent, in 
Argentina, “rightist” supporters of ex- 
dictator Peron staged an uprising in 
the industrial city of Rosario and in 
three northern oil towns. The rebels 
also damaged the railway and commu- 
nications system around Buenos Aires 
This revolt, too, was snuffed out. 
Few observers, however, were will 
ing to predict that the revolutionary 
forces would be long stifled. New out 
breaks, said some, could erupt at any 
time in parts of Latin America. 
PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: In the past 
decade a dozen dictators have been 
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in Latin America 


ousted in Latin American lands. They 
have usually been replaced by demo- 
cratically-elected and moderate leaders 
such as Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela 
and Arturo Frondizi of Argentina. 

The ousted dictators—Jimenez of 
Venezuela, Peron of Argentina, Batista 
of Cuba, and others—left their nations 
a triple legacy of near bankruptcy, gov 
ernmental corruption, and grinding pov- 
erty for the great masses of the people 

The popularly elected leaders of 
these nations faced difficulty in putting 
the economy of the country on an even 
keel. Their efforts to fight inflation, de- 
velop new industry, and modernize 
outmoded agricultural methods have 
resulted in slow improvements. Even 
after doses of U.S. aid, much of the 
Latin American economy is still weak 
Poverty, too, remains widespread. 

Not far from the sleek hotels of 
Caracas, for example, is La Charneca, a 
sprawling heap of shacks which tens of 
thousands of Venezuelans call home. 
To them and millions of others in Latin 
America, say many reporters, the 
new democracies have not yet brought 


Wide World 


STREET SCENE: Fires flicker on the streets of Coracas as leftists riot against 


Venezuelan government forces. Scores were killed, 


injured, or arrested. 


a noticeable improvement in living 
standards. This is why some of them 
are roused by the anti-government 
propaganda beamed from Cuba. 

When Castro was swept into power 
in Cuba in January 1959, he promised 
that the poor Cuban masses would get 
a “new deal.” Land was taken away 
from the large landowners. Some was 
given to the peasants, though a large 
share was kept by the government. In 
Venezuela, by contrast, 90 per cent of 
the land is still owned by about three 
per cent of the people 

‘Fidelistas,” or those who support a 
Castro-type revolutionary movement 
have become a vocal minority in many 
Latin American nations. They are sup- 
ported by Communist parties and other 
left-wing groups. Their aim: to stir up 
trouble and then topple the moderate 
governments of nations like Venezuela 
Brazil, and Argentina 


TARGET FOR ‘FIDELISTAS” 


Oil-rich Venezuela, with its layers of 
poverty-stricken people, has become a 
prime target for the “Fidelistas.” The 
recent riots began with a strike by tele- 
phone company workers. Armed stu 
dents, shouting pro-Castro slogans 
joined in 

President Betancourt clamped down 
by suspending constitutional guarantees 
and arresting hundreds of leftist lead- 
ers. The leftists retaliated with a call 
for a general strike. But labor, ignoring 
the appeal, remained loyal to the gov 
ernment. Betancourt had won an im 
portant round in Latin America’s strug 
gle against extremist groups 

But he and other leaders in Latin 
America are also being harassed by 
right-wing groups still loyal to the old 
dictators. Venezuela, for instance, com- 
plained to the Organization of Ameri 
can States that the Dominican Republic, 
led by dictator Rafael Trujillo, has 
been arming ex-Venezuelan officers in 
exile. These officers, adherents of ex 
dictator Jimenez, are allegedly prepar- 
ing for an attack on Venezuela. 

In Argentina, too, supporters of ex 
dictator Peron are working to under- 
mine the government. Though the recent 
uprising won no popular support, the 
Frondizi government has not been able 
to woo millions of Argentine workers 
from their pro-Peron leanings. (Peron, 
while emptying the nation’s treasury, 
had given the laborers many financial 
and social benefits.) The Argentine 
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government protested to Spain, where 
Peron lives in exile, that the ex-dictator 
had directed the uprising. 


THOUSANDS FLEE CUBA 


Meanwhile, in Cuba, thousands of 
refugees were fleeing a new dictator— 
Fidel Castro. More than 36,000 Cubans 
have fled in the last 18 months. Most 
of them have gone to Florida. Many 
are unable to find work to support 
themselves and their families. 

President Eisenhower authorized the 
use of up to $1,000,000 for relief and 
resettlement of the Cuban refugees. 
Significantly, the money is to come from 
a special U.S. fund reserved for 
refugees from “Communist-controlled” 
lands. It was the first time the U.S. 
had officially branded Castro’s regime 
‘Communist.’ 


91st ““Nyet’’ 


Casting its 91st veto in the United 
Nations in 15 years, Soviet Russia 
dashed newly-independent Mauri- 
tonia’s hopes of becoming the 100th 
member of the U.N. 


The Soviet veto came after a “horse- 
trade” deal fell through. Chief Soviet 
delegate Valerian A. Zorin offered to 
vote for Mauritania if Outer Mongolia 
(the Soviet-controlled Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic) was also admitted to 
the U.N 

Western officials said no. When the 
Security Council voted 5-4 against the 
seating of Outer Mongolia, the Russian 
delegate carried out his word and 
vetoed Mauritania’s admission. 

PWHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Soviet 
veto pleased at least one African na- 
tion— Morocco claimed 
Mauritania to be part of Morocco. The 
veto on Mauritania’s admission was con- 


which has 


sidered by 
Soviet support of Morocco’s claims. 

But many other African nations, in 
cluding Tunisia, have backed independ- 
ence and a U.N. seat for Mauritania. 
Mauritania independence 
only last month, when it cut its co- 
lonial ties with France but chose to 
remain a member of the French Com- 
munity (see last week's news review) 

Mostly desert, and sparsely popu- 
lated with 600,000 inhabitants (pri- 
marily Moslems), Mauritania covers an 
area of 419,000 square miles—more 
than twice as large as Morocco, and as 
large as Texas, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma combined. The new nation 
has scarcely any industry and only a 
few hundred miles of roads. Under 
Prime Minister Mokhtar Ould Daddah, 
the Mauritanians are busy building a 
new capital at Nouakchott, near the 
Atlantic coast. 

Some Western diplomats interpreted 


some observers to imply 


gained its 


the Russian veto as a move to win in- 
fluence in Morocco. Others saw it as 
Soviet anger from 14 years of frustra- 
tiog over its efforts to get Outer Mon- 
gohia into the U.N. 

Still other observers believe the So- 
viet move to be part of a continuing 
Communist effort to harass the work 
of the United Nations. 


Lumumba Captured 


Four days after a dramatic flight 
from Leopoldville, Patrice Lumumba 
was captured by the Congo's ruling 
military regime and imprisoned. 

Chosen first premier of the Congo in 
June, the pro-Soviet Lumumba was de- 
posed from his office in September by 
President Joseph Kasavubu. But Lu- 
mumba has strong support from some 
African nations and the Soviet bloc, 
and claims he is still legally premier. 

Since the military regime of Colonel 
joseph Mobutu took over control of 
the Congo in September, Lumumba has 
been confined to his house, protected 
by United Nations troops. One night 
he skirted the cordon of guards and 
fled toward Stanleyville, his stronghold 
in the eastern Congo. 

After four days of mystery, Lumumba 
was finally captured deep im the in- 
terior of the Congo by Colonel 
Mobutu’s_ forces. Handcuffed and 
disheveled Lumumba was whisked off 
to Mobutu’s army garrison where he 
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is expected to stand trial on a charge 
of inciting the army to rebellion. 

Lumumba’s flight and capture came 
in the wake of the continuing crisis in 
the Congo. The Congo’s President, Jose 
Kasavubu, cut off diplomatic relations 
with the United Arab Republic. He ac- 
cused U.A.R. diplomats of conspiring 
with Lumumba. This action followed 
the expulsion of an ambassador from 
Ghana a week earlier on similar 
grounds. Before that, Communist diplo 
mats were expelled from the Congo, by 
Mobutu for fomenting disorder. 

As its army tried to keep order in 
the Congo, the U.N. found itself scrap- 
ing the bottom of its pocketbook. With 
the cost of the U.N. army in the Congo 
running at $10,000,000 a month, the 
U.N. has gone deeply into debt. The 
Soviets, who are strongly opposed to 
U.N. actions in the Congo, have re- 
fused to pay any part of the emergency 
costs. Help came from the U.S. which 
made a $20,000,000 cash advance to 
the U.N. and promised to pay for half 
the cost of this year’s Congo operation. 


Historic Meeting 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
called on Pope John XXIli in Rome 
—becoming the first Anglican primate 
to visit a Roman Catholic Pope in 
more than five centuries. 


“We are making history,” said the 
Archbishop of the Church of England, 


: auras. ° 





Wide World 


SERIOUS HUMOR: Mayor John L. Brown of Woodside Terrace, Mo., admires the 
town’s new “illustrated stop sign.” Motorists were reportedly ignoring the 
old, ordinary signs. Buf any motorists who regard the new sign as some sort of 
joke will hear, the mayor has promised, from the Woodside Terrace police force. 
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the Most Rev. Geoffrey F. Fisher. “Yes, 
we are,” agreed Pope John. 

The Pope, in white robes, and the 
Archbishop, in purple, spoke privately 
for more than an hour. Communiques 
issued later by their. spokesmen 
reported that the two spiritual leaders 
had conversed in an atmosphere of 
“cordiality” and that each had ex- 
pressed a desire for the union of all 
Christian churches. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: High off- 
cials of both churches were quick to 
caution that the historic meeting had 
not actually begun a move for merg- 
ing their divided Christian churches. Ac- 
cording to officials accompanying Dr. 
Fisher, the visit had merely “broken 
the ice” for further discussions. 

The formal break between the two 
churches occurred in 1534 when Eng- 
land’s King Henry VIII pushed Parlia- 
ment to pass the Act of Supremacy— 
which declared Henry “Supreme Head 
in Earth of the Church of England.” 
Henry was angered by the opposition 
of Pope Clement VII to the annul- 
ment of the King’s marriage to Cath- 
erine of Aragon. 

Re-unification of the two churches 
is seen by some observers to be a 
prospect for the future—possibly the 
distant future—when several great bar- 
riers are toppled. The greatest barrier: 
the Anglicans’ rejection of the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope 


Church Merger? 


A plan for merging four major 
Protestant denominations in the U.S. 
has been proposed by a leading 
Presbyterian churchman, and hailed 
by an Episcopal bishop. 

The Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., outlined 
the plan at a sermon in San Francisco. 
He proposed to unite the Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, and members of the United 
Church of Christ. Such a merger would 
affect a total of more than 18,000,000 
church members. 

After Dr. Blake’s sermon, the Right 
Rev. James A. Pike, Episcopal Bishop 
of California, hailed the plan as “the 
most sound and inspiring proposal for 
unity of the church in this country” 
ever made. He said he hoped the plan 
will be received by the four churches 
—“and others”—and that “definite ac- 
tion toward its fulfillment will soon 
be forthcoming.” 

The endorsement of the plan by a 
bishop of the Episcopal church was 
seen by some observers as an encour- 
aging sign that an eventual merger 
could take place. 

In 1946 a merger was proposed be- 


tween the Episcopalians and _ the 
Presbyterians, but the Episcopalians re- 
jected it. 


Nuclear Allies? 


Member nations of the “Atlantic 
Partnership” are considering two new 
proposals designed to bolster their 
mutual strength. 


U.S. General Lauris Norstad, su- 
preme commander of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
presented his plan for an atomic strik- 
ing force to defend Western Europe 
agains? possible Soviet aggression. 

Meanwhile, negotiators for the U.S., 
Canada, and 18 European nations set 
September 30, 1961, as the target date 
for establishing a new Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). 

Both plans are designed to bring 
about closer cooperation between the 
U.S. and its allies in attaining common 
goals. Both plans still need final ap- 
proval before they come into force. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Atlan- 
tic Alliance was created in 1948 for the 
defense of Western Europe. But the 
U.S. has maintained sole control of 
NATO's nuclear weapons for possible 
use should Europe be attacked. 

Now General Norstad has urged the 
U.S. to supply nuclear weapons to a 
NATO strategic striking force. The war- 
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heads would be in U.S. custody. But 
the order to fire them would have to 
come from all 15 NATO countries. 

Norstad’s approach is being called 
“fifteen fingers on the trigger” by some 
observers. Norstad says it is designed 
to meet the fears of some Europeans 
that they might become involved in 
nuclear war without their*having a say, 
or that the U.S. might decide not to 
use its own nuclear weapons in de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

Early reactions from West Germany 
were favorable to the plan. But in Brit- 
ain and France, there were reserva- 
tions. British spokesmen said in effect 
that they would prefer to wait until 
the inauguration of the new U.S. Presi- 
dent before committing themselves. 
France, on the other hand, is believed 
to oppose any plan that would alter 
French control over use of its own 
atomic weapons. 


ECONOMIC AID PLAN 


In the field of economic coopera 
tion, the new OECD would replace the 
Organization for European Economic 
Recovery (OEEC)—which allocated 
U.S. aid under the Marshall Plan 

The OECD, if 15 of its proposed 20 
members ratify it by next year, will 
help spur economic growth, expand 
world trade, and coordinate Western 
aid to underdeveloped countries. It 
also aims to avoid rivalry and duplica- 
tion among the aid programs of the 
various nations. 

Under the proposed treaty, no mem- 
ber of OECD will have to take any pro- 
posed action unless it desires to do so 
For the first time, however, the U.S 
and Canada would have a direct voice 
in European economic affairs 


in Brief 


FLAG TROUBLE. Add one more in- 
ternational tangle to the world’s long 
list of problems. Sharp-eyed U.N. offi- 
cials have discovered that the flag de- 
signs of Indonesia and Monaco are 
identical. The flags consist of two hori- 
zontal bands of color—red on top, white 
on the bottom. Another complication 
Poland's flag is just the reverse—white 
on top, red on the bottom. 


HONORS FOR TWO. A Yugoslav- 
born sculptor and a _ Russian-born 
painter were elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Academy 
membership is limited to 50 persons of 
special achievement. The works of the 
sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic, are displayed 
in museums throughout the U.S. and 
Europ. The painter, Peter Blume, has 
earned fame from works which have 
been exhibited in major museums in 
New York and Chicago. 
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HOI 


1. JAPAN 
A. Using the numbers 1-5 arrange 
each of the items in the order in which 
they occurred. 
_a. Japan's occupation of all of Man- 
churia 
b. Russo-Japanese War 
c. Japan gains mandate over for- 
mer German colonies in Pacific 
d. Bombing of Pearl Harbor 
_.¢. Germany-Italy-Japan alliance 
B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


a. The population of Japan today 
is about 
1. 8,000,000 
2. 25,000,000 
3. 49,000,000 
4. 93,000,000 
5. none of these 
b. Which of the following pairs is 
matched incorrectly? 
1. Ginza—Tokyo’s Broadway 
2. Diet—Japan’s parliament 
3. Shinto—former national re- 
ligion of Japan 
4. meme F< 4 warrior class 
5. none of these 
c. The premier of Japan who took 
office this summer is 
l. Ikeda 
2. Hirohito 
3. Kishi 
4. Asanuma 
5. none of these 
the 


d. In November, 1960, na- 
tional election in Japan the per- 
centage of votes won by the 
Socialists was about 
1. 5% of the total 
2. 15% of the total 
3. 33% of the total 
4. 66% of the total 
5. none of these 

e. The invitation to President 
Eisenhower to visit Japan was 
withdrawn because 
1. the Japanese government was 

opposed to the security treaty 
with the U. S. 

Russia threatened to bomb 
Japan’s bases if U-2’s took 
off from them 

the premier making the invi- 
tation was assassinated 
Eisenhower's safety could not 
be guaranteed by the Japa- 
nese government 

none of these 


f. 


All of the following reforms were 
undertaken by Japan following 
defeat in World War Il, except 
1: separation of the national re- 
ligion and the state 
2. abolition of the monarchy 
3. splitting up of control of Jap- 
anese industry 
free speech and equal rights 
for women 
small landholdings given to 
peasants 


ll. RESEARCH IN U. S. 
Multiple Choice 


a. 


Inventors are guaranteed the ex- 

clusive right to their discoveries 

for limited periods of time, ac- 

cording to 

1. custom in most iidustrial na- 
tions 


Many industrial firms are réluc- 
tant to invest in basic research 
because « 
it cannot result in anything 
worthwhile 
2. the federal government will 
control the research 
3. discoveries cannot be 
ented 
4. it may not result in practical 
application 
5. none of these 
The transistor tube was a prod- 
uct developed by research car- 
ried on by 
. the federal government 
. @ major university 
3. the Federal Communications 
Commission 
. @ private corporation 
5. none of these 


pat- 


iil. READING A TABLE 


Study the table below of satellites 
now in space. On the line to the left 
of each of the following statements 
place a “T” if it is True, an “F” if it is 
FALse, and an “N” if the information 
is NOT CONTAINED in the table. 


. Which of the following names is 


2. the Constitution of the U. S. 
3. the by-laws of the American 
Association of Inventors 

4. state law 
5. none of these 


— - 


not associated with scientific re- 
search? 
. Vannevar Bush 
2. Albert Einstein 
. Nils Bohr 
Lee De Forest 
Bruno Walter 
Expenditures for all types of re- 
search and development by 
U. S. industry since 1950 have 
. declined slightly 
2. remained about the same 
3. not been calculated 
increased about nine times 
none of these 


Midas II was launched by the 
U. S. on May 24, 1960, and is 
transmitting. 


. Pioneer IV and V are U. S. sat- 


ellites orbiting the earth. 
Although the U. S. has more 
satellites orbiting the earth than 
the U. S. S. R., the latter’s satel- 
lites carry a heavier payload. 


. Sputnik I, launched by the U. S. 


S. R., in 1957, 
ting. 
Reception of three satellites or- 
biting the sun have ceased. 
The number of satellites 
launched by the U. S. in orbit 
around the earth and sun out- 
numbers the U. S. S. R. satel- 
lites 17 to 2, according to the 
table. 


is not transmit- 


Satellites Now in Space 


Following is a list of artificial satellites still in orbit around the 


earth 
Name 


Explorer I 
Vanguard I 
Vanguard II 
Expiorer VI 
Vanguard III. 
Explorer VII 

1Tros 
Transit I-B ...... 
Sputnik IV........ 
Midas II . 
Transit I1-A..... 
N.R.L. Sateliite. 
Echo I. ‘ee 
Courier I 


Jan 
Mar. 
Feb 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
April 
April 


May 
June 
June 
Aug 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


In addition, two American satellites 
still orbiting the sun. These are: 


Pioneer V 


Country Date Launched 
J , 1958 


Status 


Ceased broadcasting 
Still broadcasting 
Ceased broadcasting 
Ceased broadcasting 
Ceased broadcasting 
Still broadcasting 
Transmitting 
Ceased broadcasting 
Ceased broadcasting 
Transmitting 

Still functioning 
Transmitting 

Still functioning 
Still functioning 
Still functioning 
Functioning 


one Soviet satellite are 
Reception ceased 


Reception ceased 
Reception ceased 





TODAY... you 


Be the official photographer at your house. When you get 
out your camera, you add something special to any holiday 
gathering. And other everyday subjects make great pictures, too. 
For instance, Sis baking a cake, or Dad in his workshop. 


snapshot or slide can win you up to $400. For entry blank and 
full information, write to: Kodak High School Photo Awards, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. Act now! Contest closes March 31, 1961. 


Photography is the 


can do so many things with photography 


Give your own movie premieres. There's never a dull moment 
when you and your friends see yourselves in action. And now 
movies are casy and inexpensive to take. So why not bring back 
all the fun—in sparkling, colorful, action-packed movies? 


Take notes with your camera at school. Keep a step-by-step 
picture record of lab experiments and other projects. Your own 
photographs make any subject more interesting —and illustrated 
projects are often included in school exhibits. 


Brownie Movie Cameras 
—always ready for action 


When the fun won’t sit still, this 
8mm movie camera brings home 
all the color, all the action. 
Brownie Movie Camera, Turret 
f/1.9 (left), adds telephoto and 
wide-angle shots to the thrills of 
regular movies. Less than $60, 
or as little as $6 down. And a 
Brownie 8 Movie Camera, f/2.7, 
is yours for less than $25, or as 
little as $2.50 down. 


Brownie Starflash Camera 
for sure-fire shots, 
night or day 


No wonder millions of people 
love this compact camera. It’s 
always ready to use when a 
good picture happens—night 
or day, indoors or out. Just 
aim and shoot. Built-in flash 
times itself automatically. Use 
it for color slides or snapshots 
—in black-and-white or 
color. Less than $10. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET’ ANO “THE EO SULLIVAN SHOW.” 





TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you 





Will you develop new products for industry? Photography is 
a useful tool for industrial scientists. Here, a camera in an elec- 
tronics laboratory records the growth pattern of a crystal of 


germanium—a material from which transistors are made. 


A picture is a fine selling tool. It can whet a customer's appe- 
tite, and help you to discover exactly what he wants. Real- 
save time and moncy by giving their 
clients « omplete picture-tours ol available properties. 


estate dealers, for instance, 


y Pe < ' 
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Thinking of a career in TV, the movies, the stage? Not only 
cameramen, but directors, designers, writers and actors must all 
understand the camera’s point of view. Why not train your eye 
by taking pictures now? 


In almost every branch of manufacturing, you'll find that 
pictures help to run the business. Here, a personnel executive 
snaps a photograph to use for training new employees. It might 
also be used by the company’s public-relations department. 


fun with a future! 


Brownie Starmatic Camera for good 





clear pictures automatically! 


Now, for little more than the cost of an 
ordinary camera, you can enjoy the 
advantages of automatic photography. The 
Brownie Starmatic Camera has a sensitive 
electric eye that makes the correct exposure 





setting for you! It even signals when to use 
flash. Takes black-and-white or color 


snapshots, or color slides. Fast, color- 
corrected //8 lens. Less than $30, or as 


little as $3 down 


See your dealer for exact retail prices. 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Prices aré subject to 
change withoul notice. 
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They’re Off and Running! 


ELL, here we go again with all the 

hoopin’ ‘n’ hollerin’. The pros have 
been popping ‘em up since October, the 
high schools since November, and the 
colleges since last week. 

I've been saying it for two years, and 
Ill say it again: Basketball is moving 
into a golden age! It started last season 
when the colleges sprouted the greatest 
sophomore crop in history—fellows like 
Jerry Lucas, Terry Dischinger (both of 
whom starred on the U. S. Olympic 
team!), Dave DeBusschere, Wayne 
Hightower, Bill McGill, and Tom 
Meschery. 

And this is only the beginning. An- 
other terrific group of sophs is burning 
up the boards this season, and still an- 
other will come along next season. Wait 
till the pros get their hands on these 
lanky, lightniag-fast, dead-eyed, pogo- 
stick leapers! You'll see a game the like 
of which has never been seen before. 

No, no, don’t call for the little man in 
the white coat. I haven't flipped my 
wig. I know what I'm talking about. 
The hoop hounds who pick my All- 
American H. S. Team every year feed 
me the info that permits mie to read the 
future. 

They're constantly sniffing around the 
high school courts throughout the land. 
And every year they've been flushing 
out greater and greater players. Our 
high school hot-shots keep getting big- 
ger, faster, heavier, trickier, and dead- 
lier. So it doesn’t take a crystal ball to 
predict the future—it’s these high school 
stars who go on to fame in college, the 
Olympics, and pro ball. 

Let's take a look at what could easily 
be the All-American team this year 
forwards—Jerry Lucas (6-7), Ohio State 
and Terry Dischinger (6-7), Purdue; 
center—Walt Bellamy (6-11), Indiana; 
guards—Al Butler (6-2), Niagara, and 
Roger Kaiser (6-1), Georgia Tech 

The second team could line up as 
follows: forwards—Tom Stith (6-5), St. 
Bonaventure, and Dave DeBusschere 
(6-5), Detroit; center—Wayne High- 
tower (6-9), Kansas; guards—Frank 
Burgess (6-1), Gonzaga, and John Egan 
(6-0), Providence. 

Honorable mentions: Jackie Foley 
(6-5), Holy Cross; Chet Walker (6-6), 
Bradley; Tony Jackson (6-5), St. John’s; 
Len Chappell (6-8), Wake Forest; Gary 
Phillips (6-3), Houston; Jeff Cohen 
(6-7), William & Mary; Tom Meschery 


(6-6), St. Mary's; Bill McGill (6-9) 
Utah; and Cornell Green (6-4), Utah 
State 

Now get this: Of the 19 stars above, 
13 made our All-American H. S. teams! 
In other words, we spotted ‘em first! 

Who are the teams to watch this 
year? Brother, that’s a real toughie! It 
all depends on the sophs. They can 
make or break at least a dozen college 
teams 

Let me give you a “for instance.” 
Everyone is picking Ohio State to finish 
No. 1. And why not? Didn’t the Buck- 
eyes run away with the crown last year? 
And aren't four of their starters, includ- 
ing the greatest college player in the 
land, Jerry Lucas, back stuffing the nets? 

True enough. BUT . . . Ohio State has 
absolutely no depth. Except for those 
four regulars, they have no one. If anv- 
one gets hurt or fouls out, they could 
be in real trouble. 

And. believe it or aot, at the end of 
last season, Ohio State wasn’t really the 
best team in the land, or even in the 
Big Ten! The best was Indiana. The 
Hoosiers couldn't get started early in 
the year. They lost their first three 
league games by a total of just eight 
points. Then they found themselves and 
reeled off 11 straight, including a smash 
ing 99-83 win over Ohio State 


Indiana lost its Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
scorers by graduation. However, it still 
has the fabulous 6-11 Walt Bellamy 
and is coming up with three of the 
greatest sophs you ever saw~Tom Bol 
yard (6-4), who averaged 30 points a 
game at South Side High in Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Jimmy Rayl (6-2), who 
averaged 30 at Kokomo (Ind.) High 
and Ray Pavy (6-1), who hit for 24 at 
New Castle (Ind.) High. Tom can do 
everything, while Jimmy and Ray are 
fantastic shooters 

If all three come through, Indiana can 
upset Ohio State and go on to No. 1 
national rating. That if will make or 
break Indiana. 

Right up there with Ohio State and 
Indiana is Bradley University. The 
Braves have everything—speed, drive 
slickness, and experience. Back on the 
job are their great shooter-rebounders 
Chet Walker (6-6), Mark Herndon 
(6-5), and Al Saunders (6-2). And 
three tremendous sophs will help clear 
the boards and score .those baskets 
Walt Gerard (6-9), Tim Robinson 
(6-5), and Hayden Johnson (6-6). 

Other powerhouses to watch are 
Kansas, Utah, Duke, Detroit, Auburn 
Wake Forest, Miami, Washington, and 
U.C.L.A 

—~Henman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





LEADING SCORERS 
FROM 1959-60 

Tom Stith, St. Bonaventure” 
Frank Burgess, Gontege” 
Al Butler, Niagara” 
Terry Dischinger, Purdue* 
Jerry Lucas, Ohio State* 
Dave DeBusschere, Detroit* 
Norm Brandi, Lehigh 
Jackie Foley, Hely Cross* 
Jeff Cohen, William & Mary 
Roger Kaiser, Georgie Tech 
Wolt Bellamy, indione 
Chris Smith, Virginia Tech 
Wayne Hightower, Kanseos* 
Chet Wolker, Bradley 
John Tidwell, Michigan 
Bob Duffy, Colgete 
Tony Jackson, $1. John's* 


"Former 9 
Americans. 











SOPHOMORES TO WATCH 


Following ore 17 sophs whe eught to 
make it big this year. Given ore the name, 
height, college, ond freshmen scoring aver- 
age. The asterisk (*) means he's a former 
Scholastic Magorzines H. $. All-American. 


26.4 
20.9 


Bill Rattery (6-4), Le Salle* 
Rod Thorn (6-4), West Virginie* 
Art Heyman (6-4), Duke* 300 
Bobby Jackson (6-4), W. Kentucky 28.2 
Tom Bolyard (6-4), Indieno’ = 
Jimmy Ray! (6-2), indiane* - 
Mike McCoy (7-1), Miami* ~ 
Ken Glenn (6-4), Niagera* 224 
Tim Robinson (6-5), Bradley 

Tom Vhocker (6-2), Cincinnati* 

Guy Marriott (6-5), Kansas S$. 

Al Eastland (6-8), Wyoming 

Alton Adams (6-9), 1.C.U 

Eddie Miles (6-5), Seattle” 

Ron Lawson (6-4), U.CLA.* 

Steve Gray (6-6), St. Mary's” 
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YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose BEFORE you enlist. Here’s a special Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass 
the qualification exams, you choose the schooling you want before you enlist. And in many technical fields, Army 
schooling ranks with the world’s finest! Choose schooling from 107 courses. Successful candidates for the Graduate 
Specialist Program choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. Metal Working, Electronics, Missiles, 
Atomics, Auto Mechanics, Meteorology — many more. (in an Army job asin a civilian job — men with good training 
move up fast.) Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


CUS ARMY 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“S8APPY HOLIDAYS!” “Merry 
Christmas!” 

During the coming days, everyone 
you meet will be greeting you with 
best wishes for the holiday season. 
The air will be ringing with good 
tidings—from the many Christmas 
shoppers, the bell-ringing Santas on 
street corners, and friends sharing the 
joy of this happy season. 

Add your voice to those of the 
well-wishers and make this Christ- 
mas a never-to-be-forgotten holiday! 


> 
Q. I've been invited to a party on 
Christmas Eve and want very much to 
go, but my family usually decorates the 
tree and wraps Christmas presents on 
that night. Should I miss the party? 


A. Amid the gaiety and excitement 
of holiday parties, vacation from school, 
and Christmas shopping with the jostling 
crowds, Christmas has its serious side. 
Minus the glitter and tinsel of its gay 
wrappings, Christmas is a religious holi- 
day which most families share together 
in some way. 

A family gathered together decorat- 
ing a Christmas tree, exchanging pres- 
ents, singing carols, or going to church 
-these are holiday customs that will 
never become old-fashioned or lose their 
meaning. 

Friends are an important part of your 
holiday festivities, but on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day, it’s your family 
who should come first. Even though it’s 
hard to give up a party with your 
friends, you'll miss much more by not 
taking part in the traditional celebra- 
tion of your own family. So send your 
regrets to the party host or hostess and 
join your family in one of the traditions 
which keeps the meaning of Christmas 
alive—the family gathering and celebra- 
tion of this important religious holiday. 


Q. What kinds of Christmas parties 
are especially fun? 


A. The Christmas holidays are made- 
to-order for parties. You won't even 
have to try to create a party atmosphere 
—it comes with the season! Your guests 
will be filled with the holiday spirit 
which brings fun and laughter—and 
which insures the success of any party. 

Since the holidays are a busy social 


season, plan your party well in advance 
to get it on the “social calendars” of all 
your friends. And when you invite 
guests, let them know what to expect— 
whether to dress warmly for the out-of- 
doors or to appear in their fanciest party 
clothes. 

You might want to start the party 
outdoors with a session of neighborhood 
caroling. This is a good way to begin 
an evening's fun, since practically every- 
one likes to sing carols. Even the neigh- 
bors will enjoy hearing your vocalizing 
efforts! 

When the party moves indoors, you'll 
be ready for a favorite Christmas ac- 
tivity—decorating the Christmas tree. 
Provide your guests with everything 
they'll need for trimming the cee— 
Christmas balls, lights, tinsel, and, of 
course, an angel for the top. Let some 
of the group make decorations by string- 
ing popcorn and berries and making 
bright, colored paper chains to hang on 
the tree. As a reward for their creative 
efforts, serve your guests a holiday menu 
of favorite food. Sandwiches, Christ- 
mas cookies, candy, and cranberry 
punch are all sure hits for a hungry 
group of friends. 

And, since Santa Claus remains a 
favored star of Christmas celebrations, 
include him in your festivities. Arrange 
before the party for one of the boys to 
play the role of the jolly old gentleman 
and let him pass out gaily wrapped 
novelty presents to each guest. The 
gifts needn't cost much, but use your 
imagination when you pick them out 
—a “little black book” for the boy who 
dates often; a pair of miniature ice 
skates for the hockey player; a toy ca 
for the sports car fan. 

If you want to have strictly an indoor 
party, you might have a masquerade 
party and ask guests to come dressed as 
seasonal characters, such as Scrooge, 
Santa Claus, Tiny Tim, or “Rudolph 
the Red-nosed Reindeer.” They'll have 
great fun trying to identify each other; 
and you can give prizes such as candy 
canes for the costumes which are the 
most original, the most beautiful, and 
the most clever. 

After you've eaten and everyone has 
opened his gift from “Santa,” the per- 
fect finale for any Christmas party is the 
singing of Christmas carols. Even if you 
went caroling earlier in the evening, it’s 


Hen Roth Agency 
“We're sending ovt 250 
Christmas cards this year!” 


fun to sing the old favorites again be- 
fore you bid each other good night and 
a very “Merry Christmas!” 


Q. What can you do if someone gives 
you a Christmas present you don't like 
and know you'll never use? 


A. Even a gift purchased with great 
care can sometimes strike a “wrong 
note” inthe person who receives it. 
Before you do anything about such a 
gift, remember the thoughtfulness which 
prompted the giving of the gift; it's 
this thoughtfulness which is important 
and which you don’t want to spoil by 
being critical. Other than that, what you 
do about such a gift depends on the 
giver. If it’s a very close and understand- 
ing friend or relative, you might be very 
honest and say you love the sweater 
but don’t look well in that color and 
would the donor mind if you exchanged 
it for another shade? Most people won't 
take this as an insult and will be de- 
lighted to know they've given you some- 
thing which you'll really wear, or use, 
with enjoyment. 

Not all people will react this way, 
however, and if you're unsure of the 
reaction you'll get, it’s better to keep 
the gift and try to get some use from it 
—even though it will never be your 
favorite possession. To prevent the 
same thing from happening again, next 
year try to drop some hints in advance 
of gift buying so that your family and 
close friends will know what gifts you'd 
really enjoy receiving. Then you'll be 
able to say sincerely, “How wonderful! 
It's just what I wanted!” 


If you have a question you'd like an- 
swered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: 
Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Questions 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. No answers by letter. 





new Helene canis 4Nac helps end 


acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them. . . keeps acne a secret ’til it’s gone! 


Keep acne your secret— yours 
ilone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “‘wear”’ it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish ... clears clogged pores 
ot excess oils, dirt and make-up. 
2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . helps prevent scar- 
Mandy pocket - size ring and pitting. 

“nen iesaeae aia 3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
O8e . . . at a! drug and dries up pimples quickly 
counters relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
aeoroes to evooeme’ touse ... odorless, greaseless and 
g the day. toenetrates stainless. End your acne problems 

ons Coen, deep Cow. with Endac today. 
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Merry Christmas 


By Dianne Mudd, St. Charles High School, Lebanon, Ky. 
* Starred words refer te the celebration of Christmas 
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. Old gentleman who comes every 
Christmas. 

5. Christmas celebrates the birth of __. 
. __...... Scala, motion picture actress. 

2. Come out first in a contest. 

. River in W. Soviet Russia. 
“Come, Dancer! Come —___!’ 
(A Visit from St. Nicholas) 
. Begone! 
. In India, a reign or rule. 
2. Usually placed at the top of Christ- 
mas trees. 
. Automobile. 
. An evergreen —_.__ 
of Christmas 
. Attempt. 
7. To summon. 

28. December 24 is Christmas — indi 
. Ben-____., movie superspectacle. 
. Red and ___.____ are traditional 

Christmas colors. 
2. Christmas song. 
. The parents of the Christ Child found 
no room at the 
. Its nickname is “The Diamond State” 
(abbr.). 
. Alfred _ 
stage. 
. Sheep say this. 
2. Withered, dried out. 
. Unit of energy ( physics) 
“Jingle ” favorite Christmas- 
time song. 
q. Prefix meaning across or oquems 
ey | ee eS 
. Formerly put on the he aith on Christ- 
mas Eve (two words). 
. Leeation of our nation’s capital 
(abbr.). 
2. Good friend. 
8. Direction of motion. 
; —_ of prey. 
. An — told the shepherds of 
Christ's birth 


is one symbol 


, famous actor of the 


2. Silver (chemical symbol) 


2 
11. 
*158. 
15. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
21. 
*23. 
25. 


97 


. Quick bite 

. Sailors. 

. Female sheep 

. Proper way to address an officer in the 


armed forces. 


. International organization formed to 


(abbr. ). 


maintain world peace 
Santa's headquarters: 
Trap for birds. 
“Joy to the 
Barrier. 
Lawyer ( abbr.) 
Weep. 

Liquid measure (abbr. ). 
Taunting or scoffing. 
Sang songs of Christmas 
Important happening. 


Pole. 


.” Christmas carol 


27. Makes well. 


29. 
30. 


*33 


35. 


. Ate 
39. 
40. 
4l. 
43. 
45. 
46. 
49. 
50. 
52. 


*54. 


Contraction of even. 

Te cimiguaat Ee a. 
song title. 

“It Came Upon a Midnight vd 
Edward of Caernarvon was Britain's 
first Prince of — 

mtn th CS. 

Funeral vase. 

Ten decibels. 

Every single one 

To free from, or disencumber 
Volume of size. 

Planted seed. 

To steer a vessel wildly off course 
Silence forcibly. 

This state was named for William 
Penn (abbr.). 

“O, Come, All _..___. Faithful.” 


popular 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Forum Topic: Metric System 
(Continued from page 13) 


Such a change-over would take a 
long time. It could not be forced sud- 
denly on the public. The American 
Geophysical Union states that a transi- 
tion from one system of weights and 
measures to the other would take a 
whole generation—about 33 years. 

So, for 33 years, we would have to 
cope with both systems—speak two lan- 
guages, as it were—as one system is 
“phased out” and the other “phased in.” 

Meanwhile, manufacturers of me- 
chanical parts and fittings and makers 
of machine tools would have to carry 
dual inventories for many years. This 
would be a costly burden to make them 
assume. 

Could we afford 33 years of duplica 
tion, re-education, and retooling? Dec- 
ades ago, before our technology had 
progressed so far, a change-over might 
have been plausible. But today it would 
not. Changing our system now might 
confuse and cripple us in many ways 


3. 1 we are losing at all, it is not 
becouse we need a new system of 
measurement, but because we need ex- 
pansion and ref nements of the old one. 


The National Bureau of Standards 
was set up in 1901 to be the final 
authority on our system of weights and 
measures. Until the United States 
plunged into the complex space age, 
the bureau was keeping ahead of the 
march of science in refining our system 
of measurement. Now, unfortunately, it 
is falling behind. 

Our success in space-age competition 
will depend, to a great extent, on the 
degree of perfection of a measuring 
system—whether metric or English! 

We need more accuracy in measuring 
rocket thrust, for example, and the ex- 
tremes of high and low temperatures. 
In our missile-launching systems, a tiny 
error in calculation (due to inaccurate 
measurement) could send a space probe 
to the wrong planet many millions of 
miles away from the target. 

Some American scientists believe the 
Soviet Union, faced with similar prob- 
lems of space-age technology, is devot- 
ing more time and manpower to 
measurement research. If the Soviets 
are first to put a man in orbit around 
the earth or send him to the moon, their 
measurement research program may 
share a sizable part of the credit with 
their technological prowess. 

We must not allow ourselves to fall 
behind in this critical phase of scientific 
achievement. To change our measuring 
system now would be disastrous. Work- 
ing to improve it, expand it, and refine 
it is a far better alternative. 

Losing by inches is no problem. 
Losing by millionths of an inch might be! 





DECEMBER 14, 1960 
Japan 
(Continued from page 17) 


of Japanese who recalled that a series 
of pre-war assassinations had destroyed 


the chances for democratic government | 


in Japan then, 

The final election results—which saw 
both the Socialists and the Liberal 
Democrats picking up strength—puzzled 
some analysts. Commented one Japa 
nese: “Let the Communists take note 
of the majority for the Liberal-Demo 
crats. On the other hand, let the Ameri 
cans take note of the heavy vote for 
the Socialists.” 

But the overriding feeling among 
most observers was that the Japanese 
by returning the conservatives to power 
with an even greater majority than they 
enjoyed before—had (1) cast a solic 
protest against violence and mob rule; 
(2) backed the need for strong defense 
ties with the U. S. for Japan's protec- 
tion; and (3) backed the economic 
policies of the Liberal-Democrats that 
had brought unprecedented prosperity 

Under the Liberal-Democrats, Japan 
has enjvyed six years of record-break- 
ing economic growth, Last year alone 
this growth amounted to an incredible 
16 per cent (compared to 2.5 per cent 
for the U. S.). The face of rural Japan 
is being revolutionized as television sets, 
washing machines, and motorcycles are 
now taken for granted. Employment is 
high, and the average income (already 
high by Asian standards) is expected 
to double in 10 years (to $580) and 
to pull even with the standard of West 
ern Europe by 1980. 

Despite the efforts of the Com 
munists and the neutralists, Japan re 
mains one of America’s staunchest allies 
in the Pacific. Many Japanese, however, 
would like to trade with Communist 
China, which represents a huge poten 
tial market for Japanese goods. The 
Red Chinese, who broke off dealings 
with Japan in 1958 when the Japanese 
rejected numerous Communist condi 
tions, are once again wooing the Japa 
nese with the lure of ( hinese markets 

If Japanese democracy sometimes 
seems a bit rocky, Japan's friends should 
remember that democracy came to 
Japan only 15 years ago, with the col 
lapse of the empire of the Rising Sun. 
Restraint and the acceptance of majority 
rule are keystones of the democrati 
system, and Japanese democracy—while 


not yet perfect—has made long strides | 


during its short history. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Hayato Ikeda (hii.yii.té é.k@ di) 
Nobusuke Kishi (n6.b60.s0.ké ké.shé) 
Inejiro Asanuma ( é.né@.jé.r6 fi.siin.dd.ma) 
Zengakuren (zén.giih’kdr.én ) 

samurai ( sim’dd.ri) 


Television Premiere 


Friday, December 16 jn living color on NBC-TV 
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For the whole family 
a new and exciting Christmas folk opera from the 
Creative Workshop of the University of Iowa 


GOLDEN CHILD 


LIBRETTO BY PAUL ENGLE + MUSIC BY PHILIP BEZANSON 
Distinguished faguity members of the University of Iowa 


Starring 
PATRICIA NEWAY +« BRENDA LEWIS « STEPHEN DOUGLASS 


and guest star 


JEROME HINES 
Producer~GEORGE SCHAEFER Director~ROBERT HARTUNG 
Don’t miss this compelling story of Christmas at Sutter’s Fort. 
Dynamic Gold Rush days of 1849, when the promise of riches lured 


pioneers westward into unknown hardships—and unforgettable hero- 
ism. Presented by the fine stores that feature Hallmark Cards. 


6 :30—8 :00 P.M. MST * 7:30-9:00 P.M. CST * 8:30— 10:00 P.M. EST, PST 
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Q. Come New Year’s Eve, how can I 
keep my page from fizzling out before 
midnight? I don’t have permanents be- 
cause I hate my hair to look curly. 
L. W., Ames, Iowa. 
A. First...who can expect a mere set 
to survive any late-late holidates? 
(Even hair sprays have deadlines: aren't 
meant to hold indefinitely.) Next... 
seems you've misunderstood what a good modern permanent 
aims to do. Give a curly look? Not unless you want it! (Ask 
Carol Douglas “All About Permanents.”) You have a Toni to 
get “Hidden Body”...make hair easy to set, as sleek as you 
like; and stay set. No nightly pin-ups. No fizzles. No frizz. So 
don’t be “the laugh of the party” with a limp, droopy do! Start 
this new year with a Hidden Body Toni. 


Q. Should hair be washed as often in’ winter? J. D., Burling- 


ton, Vermont. 


A. Depends on the kind of hair you have. Oily? Blustery win- 
ters can make it more so—whether you're an outdoor or indoor 
“sport.” For exercise keeps oil glands working overtime. But, 
if you’re house-bound, your lazy circulation lets scalp oil “sit”; 
gather dust, soil. Twice-a-week shampoos are none too many 
for oily hair. On the other hand, winter tends to make dry hair 
even drier. Best rule: shampoo when your hair needs it. And 
always use a good mild shampoo...not soap! 


Q. Since we tall teens should avoid long bobs, 
mine’s cropped short-short—but my head looks like 
a peanut! S. R., Boise, Idaho. 


A. And a shingled one, we'll bet! Too bad your 
styling “expert” was so flip with the clippers. Which 
proves how important it is to know and care for your 
hair yourself. While it’s growing, cheer up! Think 
how lovely you're going to look with a mid-length 
hairdo, smartly “poufed” at the sides and back for 
the balance you need. And with “Hidden Body” to 
hold that look. You can have large, soft waves—or 
super-smooth fullness. That’s the magic of Toni’s 
“Hidden Body”! 


Q. Could you give me some hairdo deco- 
rating hints for Christmas parties? T. H., 
Syracuse, New York, 
A. “Gift wrap” your hair with any one of 
these gaieties: A band, with a galaxy of 
paste-on stars—gold, silver, or in dress- 
matching colors. A wee circlet of mistletoe 
to crown your do. Or, holly wreathed around 
8, & your chignon. Tiny tree baubles are fun in 
a French twist. More fun: be a jingle belle. 
2 Let a cluster of little, colorful bells dangle 
from a bow or barrette. 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Include complete name and address. 





A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> MAGIC BULLETS IN HI FI. Opera 
plots are, in general, pretty stiaky affairs 
—and one of the “farthest out” belongs 
to that great pioneer work of German 
opera: Der Freischutz (The Free- 
Shooter) by Carl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826), The story concerns some 
huntsmen who, in return for selling their 
souls to the Demon Hunter, get seven 
magic bullets which always hit their 
mark. At the seventh shot, the men 
must yield their souls to the Demon or 
find him new victims. Mix in a pretty 
princess who promises to wed the cham- 
pion shot, and the plot intrigues start 
flying. 

What counts is that Weber's music 
remains buoyantly ageless—especially 
when it's as well sung as on a new 
2-disc, German-made recording 
[Deutsche Grammophon 138639/40] 
starring Wachter, Seefried, and Streich. 
For added measure, the stereo effects 
of the shooting contests are enough to 
send you diving for cover under the 
nearest table. 


> CONCERTOS EAST AND WEST. 
As modern piano concertos go, Proko- 
fieff's Second (1916) is one of the best 
—and toughest to play. For years Jorge 
Bolet’s was the only LP (superbly 
played, only fairly recorded). Now, 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain, come 
new versions. Russia’s Yakov Zak [in 
Artia ALP166] begins well, plods 
through the intermezzo, then recovers 
for a good finale, America’s young, 
award-winning Malcolm Frager [in RCA 
Victor LSC2465] muddles the first 
movement “build-up,” then handles the 
rest deftly—if not so excitingly as Bolet. 

Sound-wise, RCA is superior, and has 
a fine orchestral accompaniment led by 
Rene Liebowitz. But Artia has a more 
interesting “bonus”—the only LP ver- 
sion of Prokofieff's unusual Fourth 
Piano Concerto for Left Hand. Verdict: 
hi-fi-ers to RCA: Prokofieffians to Artia 


> BIRTHDAY “PRESENT.” To hail 
Otto Klemperer’s 75th birthday, Angel 
has released a new album—Klempere 
Conducts Wagner [S3610B; 2 discs]- 
made in London last winter by the ail- 
ing maestro. Never have the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde 
been more meltingly etched on LP, 
and the other selections (from Lohen- 
grin, Tannhauser, Flying Dutchman, 
Meistersinger, Rienzi, etc.) are peerless. 
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> MERRY MUSIC-MAKING. Brahms 
and Dvorak loved to turn to the folk 
music of central Europe for short, color- 
ful “dances”—which conductors love to 
play as concert bonuses. Now it’s Fritz 
Reiner and the Vienna Philharmonic’s 
turn to serve up an LP baker's dozen of 
them [London CS6198]—all crisp and 
juicy. 





» SEASONAL NUTS. Christmas just! 
wouldn’t be Christmas without Tchai- 
kowsky’s Nutcracker—and this year RCA 
Victor has come up with two interest- 
ingly different versions. One, beautiful- 
ly played by the Chicago Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner [LM2328], offers 
more excerpts from the complete score 
than you'll find in the usual Nutcracker 
suites. The second LP offers 11 jazz take- 
offs by Shorty Rogers, with both his sax 
quintet and big band, for an untradi- 
tional but really Swinging Nutcracker 
[LSP2110}. 


> BEASOP’S FABLES. Beatrice Lillie 
has long reigned supreme as the most 
sophisticated of the zanies. Whoever 
had the idea of matching her with the 
narration of Prokofieff's Peter and the 
Wolf deserves some kind of gold medal. 
Bea’s changed the lines a bit—some-| 
times slyly, sometimes uproariously. But 
the music's been left intact, and is played 
with sharp hi-fi effect by Skitch Hen- | 
derson and the London Symphony [Lon- 
don CS6187]. It all emerges as great 
fun for kids of six, 16, or 60. On the 
flip side, Bea tackles Ogden Nash's ir- 
reverent verses for Saint-Saen’s Carnival 
of the Animals—with help from no less | 
than Julius Katchen and Gary Graffman 
as the pianists. 


> HOLLYWOOD HALLELUJAHS. 
The Brass of the Hollywood Bow] Sym- 
phony, under Alfred Newman, obvious- | 
ly put together Hallelujah! [Capital 
SP8529] for those who've been mes-| 
merized by filmland’s super-epic spec- | 
taculars in super-stereo, or for those 
whose living rooms approximate the 
size of New York's Radio City Music 
Hall. Blaring forth from the grooves 
are Handel's Hallelujah Chorus, the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, music 
from David and Bathsheba and The 
Robe, Finlandia, and three or four 
Christmas carols 


| 
| 


| 


> TRADITIONAL CAROLS. Best of! 
the seasonal LPs for general listening 
are: Christmas Hymns and Carols by| 
the Robert Shaw Chorale [RCA Victor! 
LM2139]; and A Festival of Lessons 
and Carols [London OS25119], re-| 
corded Christmas Eve in King’s College | 
Chapel, Cambridge, England. Mean-| 
while, fans of the Kingston Trio, Bela-| 
fonte, Mathis, Conniff, MacKenzie, etc., | 
need no guide, I'm sure, to their Christ-| 
mas LPs. Roy Hem™inc | 
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Santa takes a Safari 


Why not? The Esterbrook Safari Pen and Pencil Set is a gift 
that will make the meanest of Scrooges sparkle! The Safari 
Fountain Pen carries two cartridges of liquid ink—one a 
spare—so you need never run out! Make yours the merriest 
gift under the Christmas tree—take a hint from Santa and 
pick up a Safari Pen and Pencil Set today. Six holiday colors. 


Gstebook fons +6.95... 


©T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 








THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE iS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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There's Always Something 

A man came out to install the hill 
billy’s new TV set. “Now this,” he said, 
pointing to the antenna, “will have to 
go on the roof.” 

“It’s like I always said, Zeke,” said 
the lady of the house to her husband. 
‘One thing leads to another. Now 
have to put a roof on the house.” 

Capper 
“Gone with the Wind” 

Farmer Zeke 
last night.” 

Farmer Squeak: “Yep, that it was.” 

Farmer Zeke: “Damage your barn 
any?” 

Farmer Squeak: “Don’t know. Haven't 
found it yet.” 


we 
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“Quite a storm we had 


Young Americans 
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These words, Patrick 


spoken by 


Henry in 1775, appear on the sixth and | 
final stamp in the “American Credo” by 
4-cent | 
| ages in this version which varies con 
| siderably from the original but contains 


| nary a dull moment. Sailing from Eng 


series. First-day sale of this 
stamp will be held January 11, 1961, in 
Richmond, Va. 

The quotation was part of a speech 
Patrick Henry made to the Virginia 
Provincial Convention. He urged that 


| the Virginia militia be armed to defend | 


the colony aganst England. Henry him- | 
Agee dln ga - pete sm | the Lilliputians keep Gulliver tied up 


self commanded Virginia’s military 
forces during the Revolutionary War. 
He was later elected governor of Vir- 
ginia six times, and was a delegate to 
the First and Second Continental Con 
gresses. 

If you would like to have first-day 


| covers of the Henry “Credo” stamp 
| mail your request to the Postmaster, 





ungle | 


| planned by 


| even to watch TV 


Richmond 19, Va., at least five days 
before January 11. Mark the outside 
envelope “First-day 4-cent 
Henry Credo Stamp,” and on the upper 
right-hand corner write in pencil the 
number of covers you want. Enclose 
a self-addressed envelope with a money 
order (not cash) to cover the cost of 
the stamps 


Covers 


U.S. communications satellite Echo I 
is shown orbiting the earth on a new 


4-cent stamp to be issued December 15 | 


in Washington, D.C. Echo I is the first 
of a series of man-made satellites 
the U.S. government to 
receive messages from earth and then 
“bounce” them back. Such satellites 
may some day make it possible to dial 
international telephone calls directly—or 
events “live” from 
any part of the globe, instead of seeing 
them hours or days later on tape! 

—~M. Ronan 


err THE THREE WORLDS 








ii "Good 
your money 


i" i" "Tops, don't miss 
i" Fair. “Save 


OF 
GULLIVER (Columbia. Produced by 
Charles H. Schneer. Directed by Jack 
Sher.) 


Jonathan Swift's famous novel, a 


“Give me liberty or give me death.” | combination of delightful humor and 


bitter social satire, has been made into 
an engrossing movie. Played with gusto 
handsome Kerwin Mathews, Dr 
Lemuel Gulliver goes on only two voy 


land in 1699, Gulliver is washed over 


| board and lands in Lilliput, where he 


presents quite a problem to its people 
who are only six inches high. At first 


but then they realize he’s friendly in 
spite of his size and can be useful in 


| their war with a neighboring isle. The 


Lilliputians are at war because of a 


| silly row over which end of an egg 


should be broken. They're a pompous 


| lot with minds as little as their bodies 


and Gulliver hurries to from 
them. 


But when he comes to Brobdingnag 


escape 


| the land of giants more than six times 


his size, Gulliver discovers that thes« 
big people are just as empty-headed 


| and superstitious as the little people 


He is well cared for by a seven-year 
old girl (Sherri Alberoni) for 
he is a live doll. Soon, however, Gul 
liver incurs the ill-will of the king by 
beating him at chess, and the magician 
who decides he is a rival sorcerer 
wants him burned. Skillfully made and 
employing some clever trick photog 
raphy, this movie is likely to win au 
all ages with its exciting 


whom 


diences of 


| adventures and good humor in kidding 
| people everywhere 


~Pomiw T. Harrunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical 
A 


Drame dD 
mentary t 


“MH The Sundowners (D); The Alamo 
D); Swiss Family Robinson (D); Sunrise 
at Campobello (D); Inherit the Wind (D) 


“High Time (D); Ten Who Dared 
(D); Under Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat (Y) 
Time Machine (D); All the Young Men 
(D); House of Usher (D). 


Seven Ways from Sundown (W); Lost 
World (D); Ice Palace (D). 


“Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (C) 


Coamerty ‘ 


(mM) Ime 
Animated Cartoon ‘ 


Western w 
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High-class Cows 


A Texas rancher who had bought a 
new Rolls Royce brought it into the 
garage for servicing. 

“How do you like the car?” the sales- 
man asked. 

“It couldn't be better,” replied the 
rancher. “I especially like that glass 
partition between the front and back 
seats.” 

“You do?” the salesman asked, 

“Yeah, it keeps the cows from licking 
my neck when I'm taking them to stock 


shows.” 
Indiana Bell News 


With or Without? 


“What kind of a saddle do 
you want—one with or without a horn?” 

Dude: “Without a horn, I guess. 
There doesn't seem to be much traffic 


on these prairies. 


Cowboy 


Effective Public Speaking 


Professional Opinion 


The young doctor was examining his 
first patient. The man’s body was cov- 
ered with a rash. Excusing himself, the 
physician went into his private office 
and hurriedly consulted his textbooks. 
Finding nothing helpful, he returned to 
his Completely baffled, the 
doctor asked 

“Have you ever had this before?” 

“Yes, twice,” replied the patient, 

“I see doctor in his most 
Well . . . you've got 


patient 


said the 
professional voice, 
it again.” 


The Sunday Star Magazine 
Added Attraction 
“What a thrill!” exclaimed one circus- 


goer to another 
headed man face to face to face!” 


General Features Corporation | 





Answers to Lost Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Partial Cure 


A friend who is troubled with insom- 
nia reports a happy discovery. Now, by 
hanging his legs over the foot rail of 
the bed, he can at least get his feet 
to go to sleep. 

Bunshine 


Yawn-Song 
Moe: “Let's cut class today.” 
Joe: “Can't. Need the sleep.” 


Amberst Sabrina 
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To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas holidays. 
“4 


See you again January 11, 1961 
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“I just met the two- | 





































































































“Come over and see my new Princess phone” 


“Dad and Mother gave me one for my birthday. It’s 
right here in my room. Daddy says he got tired of my talk- 


It’s smart to use the telephone and fun, too! 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ing while he was trying to read or watch TV. It’s so little 
and light you can almost lift it with one finger. And it has a 
light-up dial. And it’s pink!” 


What fun to have a Princess phone! It comes in other 
colors, too: blue, beige, turquoise—or pure white. You'll 
love it for its beauty and convenience. And you'll make 
points with your family by using it thoughtfully. 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
statistician. What courses should 1 take 
in high school? Where can I get further 
information on schools?—P. G., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


A. Statisticians collect and prepare 
reports on data for use in determining 
policy and procedures for private busi- 
ness and government agencies. They pre- 
pare graphs, charts, reports, and analyses 
of numerical data which they collect 
and interpret. You should have interest 
and ability in mathematics, science, and 
the social studies. Your high school 
course should also emphasize compe- 
tence in English, since an ability to ex- 
press oneself well orally and in writing 
is an important asset for this type of em- 


ployment. Further information may be 
had by writing the American Statistical 
Association, 1757 K Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 


Q. I would like to become a physical 
therapist. What courses should I take 
in high school? Where can I get infor- 
mation on schools offering courses in 
this field?—E. M., Merrittstown, Pa. 


A. Physical therapists, under the gen- 
eral direction of a physician, assist pa- 
tients to recover use of disabled parts 
of their bodies. Treatment is by means 
of physical exercises, massage, and the 
use of special mechanical apparatus 
While in high school try to include 
chemistry and physics in your program. 
For further information on the profes- 
sion, opportunities for employment, and 
a list of schools where you can study, 
write to the American Physical Therapy 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
N. Y 


Q. | am interested in modeling as a 
career. What are the general require 
ments? Where can I get additional in- 
formation about schools of modeling?- 
L. C., Verona, N. C.; S. P., Flagstaff, 


Arizona. 


A. The basic requirements for model- 
ing are a good figure, posture, and per- 
sonality. Write to your State Depart- 
ment of Education for a list of approved 
schools in your state. 


School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


| » Sunday, Dec. 25 
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Sherwood Music School '*",""_* '" 
reer. Two- snd three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of (ietinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn. Sehis Mus. State accredited Coed. Well -equipped 
bellding on lekefront. Dermitery for women. Founded 
1895. Catalog. 1016 &. Michigan Ave. Chieage 5, fii 
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REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medica! technician. aap wo 
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Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 





y Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 











eaDept. 12-S, 3839 White Plains Rd. New York 67. NV J 


Here is a listing of the top shows for 
this three-week period 
> Friday, Dec. 16—The Hallmark Hall 
of Fame presents an original opera 
“Golden Child,” on NBC 
> Saturday, Dec. 17—The first of the 
post-season football games is the Blue 
bonnet Bovw!l 
> Sunday, Dec. 18—On ABC, there'll 
be a two-part Christmas story on Direc 
tions "61 this week and next—“Christmas 
in the Market Place.” 

On CBS, The Twentieth Century this 
Sunday presents “The Berliners: Life 
in a Gilded Cage,” which examines to 
day's situation in West Berlin. 
> Wednesday. Dec. 21—NBC's Project 
20 uses new and old paintings to tell 
of “The Coming of Christ.” 
> Friday, Dec. 23—For Christmas music 
be sure to listen to NBC's Bell Tele 
phone Hour Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” 
> Saturday, Dec. 24—As usual, all net 
works will televise Christmas Eve serv 


with 


ices from several churches 

ABC will also present “Sports High 
lights of "60." a of the major 
1960 sports events 


review 


On Christmas Day 
NBC will have its 10th annual showing 


| of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Amahl and the 


Night Visitors.” 
CBS is rebroadcasting its very beauti 
ful Christmas Startime program, which 


| was shown last season. This features 


Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic, Marian Anderson, and 
several groups of chorus singers. 
> Thursday, Dec, 29—NBC has con 
densed its powerful Victory at Sea 
series into a 90-minute version, which 
will be shown on this date. This retells 
the story of the naval part of World 
War II. 
> Friday, Dec. 30—NBC will present 
its annual Year End Round-Up, a look 
at the major news events of 1960 and 
forecasts about what 1961 may bring 
> Saturday, Dec. 31—The Gator Bowl 
game will be broadcast by CBS. 
> Sunday, Jan. 1—The year begins with 
the world premiere of a new opera on 
the NBC Opera Theatre. It's “Deseret,” 
by Leonard Kastle. 
>» Monday, Jan, 2—The Bowl games- 
Orange, Sugar, Cotton, and Rose—wil! 
highlight today’s holiday schedule. 
You'll also see the Tournament of Roses 
Parade over NBC. 

Dick KLemen 





The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


the rest is up to you! 


Being able to drive the family car sure helps out around the holidays. Shopping for mom. . . running 
last-minute errands... it’s fun, but it means a lot of extra driving. That means extra responsibility 
on your part. Because driving during the holidays or at any other time is always a big job. And when 
you're given the car key it means your parents feel you can handle that job well. And you can! 

Much has been done to simplify good driving. Such advances as easier steering and improved 
plus better visibility, ease the job even in heavy city traffic. The roads are better, too! Modern 


brakes, 
highways are planned for safe and corivenient travel. Yes, engineering has done wonders, 


streets and 
but still no one has designed or manufactured a safe driver. This is a job you have to work at all the time. 

Safe driving pays off, too, because a good driver drives more often. So drive with care and make sure 
your holiday vacation is a happy one. i 
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A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle it with care! GENERAL MOTORS 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
Your hair has its own distinctive qualities. It requires its own 
special type of shampoo. For this reason there are three different 
3reck Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another 
3reck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for 
normal hair. Select the one that is right for you — the correct 





shampoo to bring out the real beauty and lustre of your hair. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo 


4 ounces 60¢ w Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair a Blue for normal hair 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD - 1 Z. 39¢ z. GO¢ 8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.75 


verve tt 0 ty John H. Breck 
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SPECIAL CONVENTION ISSUE 


NCSS 


ore MASS Exactly what kinds of knowledge in 
the social studies do we expect our students to have at 
the end of 12 years of education? And exactly what kinds 
of citizens are we trying to turn out? In short, what should 
the goals of the elementary and secondary social studies 
program be? 

These are the questions two groups of scholars will 
tackle between now and June, 1961. Merrill Hartshorn 
executive secretary of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, disclosed here at the NCSS convention that 
the two groups—at the behest of NCSS—will draw up two 
documents by March of 1961 

1. A document outlining the social studies content needed 
for a modern democratic society 

2. A document outlining what the purposes of such a 
program should be 

Sometime in March, the two groups will begin meet 
ing togethe: to pool their efforts in merging the two do« 
uments into one major report 

This study may well be the basis of a major experi- 

Continued on page 2-T) 


Phote by Car! Purcell 
Emlyn Jones, new president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, chats with Mrs. Rebecca C. Hester, 
president of the North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies. Scene is Plimoth Plantation’s Old Fort—not far 
from Boston, where NCSS Thanksgiving convention was held. 
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NCTE 


HICAGO, 1LL.—“Bold and direct action” on a national 
C scale must be undertaken if the teaching of English is 
to be improved throughout the country, reports a special 
Committee on National Interest of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

The committee recently completed an extensive study of 
the status of the teaching of English in this country. Its 
report, “National Interest and the Teaching of English 
was unveiled at the NCTE’s 50th Anniversary convention 
here. More than 7,000 attended convention sessions. 

The committee’s findings and recommendations will fur- 
nish the NCTE’s basic arguments for an extension of the 
National Defense Education Act before the next Congress 
The report will be published prior to the convening of Con 
gress in January for distribution to Congressmen and other 
national leaders. 

In its report, the committee maintains: 

“Only large-scale programs initiated by the U. S. Congress 
or massive projects sponsored by independent educational 
foundations seem capable of offering to English and to the 

(Continued on page 14-T) 


Photo by Thomas J. Corgan 
Reminiscing with 1932 NCTE president Dr. Stella S. Center 
(second from ight) of St. Petersburg, Fia., are Belle 
Farman and Esther Montgomery of Lincoln (Nebr.) H. S. and 
Benjamin Edwards of Detroit. Scene is the Scholastic re- 
ception at NCTE’s 50th Anniversary convention in Chicago. 
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TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 





For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher's training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 

Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Education,” 
cational Group Travel. 


Name 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour is the National Ed- 
ucation Association Tour, with Western 
Illinois University. 52 days, $2,705 
economy-class round trip from San 
Francisco including tuition and trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs 
June 28. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
France, Engiand, New York, San Fran- 
cisco. Tour leader: Dr. Maurice Myers. 
Academic credit available. 

Or, Eur-Cal Travel 83-day Tour: de- 
parts from New York July 19. $1,830 
including round-trip economy-class air 
fare. You visit 15 European countries. 
Academic credit available. 

Or, David Adler and Associates U ni- 
versity Study Tours to Hawaii: 42-45 
days. Cost from $495 which includes 
round-trip economy-class air fare from 
the West Coast to Honolulu. Tours 
depart June 13 and July 31 from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. Academic credit available. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled by Pan American. Send 
in for your FREE 1961 edition of 
Adventures in Education, a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in 
and related information about Edu- 





Address 





I am affiliated as a teacher, 





student with 


WORLD'S MOST 





First on the Atlantic .. . First on the Pacific 


-------------- 


(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


. First in Latin America 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


First Round the World 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


NCSS CONVENTION 





Continued from page 1-T 


mental program in the social studies 
late next year. The NCSS has been 
trying to interest the major founda- 
tions in backing a program to revamp 
the social studies curriculum 

More than 1,500 teachers attended 
the 40th annual meeting of the council 
Many of them spent their Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday touring nearby Plymouth, 
site of the first Thanksgiving nearly 340 
years ago. They toured the newly- 
developed Plimoth Plantation, climbed 
aboard the Mayflower II at anchor in 
Plymouth Harbor, and stared at the 
disappointingly tiny Plymouth Rock 
Then they buckled down to the prob- 
lems of coping with an ever-expanding 
social studies curriculum in an educa- 
tional world where science and math 
have become increasingly dominant 


Humanities NDEA? 


Ever since the National Defense Ed 
ucation Act was passed two years ago 
teachers of the humanities have bristled 
at the NDEA’s emphasis on science and 
mathematics. Last 
studies teachers struck back 

In a resolution first proposed by the 
Puget Sound Council for the Social 
Studies, the NCSS went on record urg- 
ing that the Federal government and 
‘extend 


month, the social 


privately-financed foundations 
their aid programs to include the field 
of the social studies < 

But the 


enthusiastic 


resolution did not win the 


endorsement of all social 
One eminent social 


Miss Clarice Kline of 


(who is also president 


studies teachers 
studies teacher 
Waukesha, Wis 
of the National Education Association) 
urged a “careful look” at the problem 
‘I am opposed,” she told Scholastic 
‘to the whole idea of listing 
specific subjects or specific areas of ed 


Teacher. 


ucation for support. This, in effect, puts 
an undesirable Federal control on edu 
What 
support program 
up to the individual states and com- 
should be 


is a broad 
leaves it 


cation we do need 


one W hich 


munities on how the money 
spent r 

In a second resolution, NCSS called 
for the repeal of the disclaimer section 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
(This Federal 
grants to swear they do not believe 
in overthrowing the government of 
the U.S. by force or violence, nor are 
they 
so believe.) 


requires recipients of 


members of organizations which 


National Goals 


As social studies teachers set their 
eyes on goals for the profession, they 
(Continued on page 4-T) 





ONE WORKABLE 
WAY 70 EARN 


RAISE 


The only economically sound way that 
wages can be increased is through increased 
productivity. 

There are several ways to increase pro- 
ductivity. One is by the installation of new, 
more efficient machines, which manage- 
ment is free to do whenever it is economi- 
cally possible. 

However, when improved machines are 
introduced, the employee has the responsi- 
bility to use the new equipment to its best 
advantage. If this is done, the employee 
may then deserve a share, certainly not all, 
of the results of the increased productivity. 

Why a share? Because it should be 
remembered that without shareholders’ 
investment of their money to buy the new 
machines, the employee would not even 
have the opportunity to earn a share of the 
benefits. Shareholders, too, earn their share. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OH'IO 


so 





Republic Steel uses 
improved equipment 
to increase efficiency 


Wherever and whenever possible, the instal- 
lation of new, improved machines to help 
increase the efficiency of employees, is a basic 
policy of Republic Steel. 

One evidence of this is the present use of 
the most highly efficient machines available 
to produce the many types and sizes of 
Republic ELECTRUNITE® Tubing. This amaz- 
ingly versatile product—the steel tube—is the 
strongest structural form, per pound, that 
man can build. 


As boiler tubes and hydraulic fluid line 
tubing, this electrically welded steel tubing is 
used to withstand internal pressure. For 
mechanical applications, millions and millions 
of feet go into everything from furniture to 
automobile drive shafts and rear axle hous- 
ings. It is easily shaped—expanded, reduced, 
turned, flared, flattened, flanged, depressed, 
and specially formed in innumerable ways 
for practically endless uses. 

As raceways for electrical wiring, it is vital 
to the building industry. 

Republic Steel is one of the world’s largest 
suppliers of electrically welded steel tubing. 
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Continued from page 2-T 
were treated—as American citizens—to 
an advance look at goals for the entire 
nation. Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor and membet 
of the President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals, told the NCSS of the 
Commission's recommendations to pro- 
vide national guidelines to meet future 
needs on the domestic and international 
fronts. Major recommendations 
Public and private expenditures for 
education, now $20 billion an- 
nually, should be doubled by 1970 
Of the proposed total, $33 billion should 
be provided by the Federal, state, and 
local governments 
Small and inefficient 
should be consolidated, reducing the 
present total of about 40,000 to 10,000 
Local school boards should be greatly 
districts 


about 


school districts 


since the local 
kev to good public edu 


strengthened 
remain “the 
cation.” 
PEvery state should have a high-level 
board of education 
Federal grants should be provided to 
states for public schools on a match- 
ing basis 
Teachers’ salaries must be improved 
> Two-year colle ges should be within 
commuting distance of most high sc hool 
graduates. 
Graduate school capacity must be vit 
tually doubled 
Pm Adult 
should be stressed and expanded 
Although the Commission's lengthy 
wide 


and continuing education 


statement represents a range of 


opinion on some issues, Canham re 
ported that the members had no trou- 
ble “gaining unanimity” on the need to 
enlarge and enrich the nation’s educa 
tional resources. 

“We noted that in a few states al 
ready,” he said, “four-fifths of the youth 
complete four years of high school, and 
one-half enroll in an institution of higher 
education. We regarded this as a 
majestic accomplishment but we felt it 
was not nearly enough—was far too 
spotty 

‘So we took the view that the goal 
is to bring every state in the Union 
nearer the present standard of the best 
For we were well aware that in many 
states, less than half the youth com- 
plete four years of high school and less 
than 20 per cent enter college. We felt 
that the goals for Americans in this 
decade should be that at least two- 
thirds of the youth in every state should 
complete 12 years of schooling and 


at least one-third should enter college.” 


At Elementary Level 


NCSS determination to expand its 
work in the K-6 socia! studies was re- 
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flected in the conference time given to 
this level by discussion leaders, speak- 
ers, and panelists of highest profes- 
sional standing. Further evidence of this 
determination was the announcement 
that the 1962 NCSS Yearbook would 
be on elementary social studies. And 
fresh off the press in time for the con 
vention appeared first copies of the new 
122-page curriculum bulletin Social 
Studies for the Middle Grades, edited 
by C. W. Hunnicutt of Syracuse Univ 
(NCSS, 1201 16th St., N.W. Washing 
ton 6, D.C. $2.25) 
ers questions 
6 vield a wealth of coun 
sel, concrete and experienced-based 

Dorothy Adams Denton (Glens Falls 
N.Y.) spoke on the question: “How 
World-minded Are Children Today? 
Children of Glens Falls, where all the 
pupils and teachers are engaged ma 


Answers to teach 


about social studies in 


grades 4, 5, 


world affairs project, can be just as 


world-minded as the community will 
(and Glens Falls has no limits 
Mrs 
to introduce children to th 
“Children need many varied ex 


permit 
on this) Denton said there is no 
on Way 
world 
Thev need to meet peopk 
to listen, to 
Through the im 


pe riences 
from other lands, to read 
speak, and to write 
pact ot personal experience, informa 
tion assumes the role of knowledge. Al 
though knowledge comes, understand 
follow It is 


mly when knowledge has passed into 


Ing does not necessarily 
understanding and becomes assimilated 
into good behavior that wisdom is born 

‘Children need the music 
the dances of other 
ences which combine both intellectual 
approaches to other 


the songs 
countries—experi 
and emotional 
countries 
This 
oped in various schools and classrooms 
in our A kindergarten 
teacher developed a unit and a playlet 
Our World. A 6th grade teacher de 
veloped a unit, ‘Mass Media and Com 
munication in the News.” 
Cleo Wood, of Oak Park. Il 
variety of materials to develop in her 


world viewpoint was devel 


school system 


uses a 
“respect for all nationalities 
an understanding of 
people live, think, 
as they do.” She said, “Learning to look 
realistically at the problems of others 
must become major goals of growing 
up in our modern world.” 

What may 
school do to bring this about? 
Wood Use 
including textbooks and supplementary 
books, fact fiction; 
weekly school periodicals 
Reader, Scholastic Magazines 
sixth grade Miss Wood cited 
Scholastic and called attention to spe 
cial issue, “America Votes,” and mate- 
rial on the United Nations.); maps and 

(Continued on page 5-T ) 


pupils 
races and groups’; 
believe 


why and 


in elementary 
Miss 


resources 


a teacher 


answers: many 


and magazines 
Weekly 


{ F¢ DI 


Junior 





DECEMBER 14, 1960 


TP! Phote 
President-Elect John F. Kennedy 
has named Connecticut Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff his new Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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globes; films and filmstrips; television 


>The “variety of materials” approach, 
book to 
was also urged by 
Ross M. Coxe of Wayne State Univ 
In the “Reading in Elemen 
tary Social Studies,” conducted jointly 
by the Reading Asso- 
ciation NCSS, he called for 
“books and magazines for elementary 
schools that deal realistically with to- 


opposed to the use of one 


cover the course 
session 


International 


and 


day It will be a happy day when 


every 


classroom has its own reference 
books and dictionaries Make greater 
use of poetry folklore, drama, fiction.” 

Mary C. Austin, president of the In- 
ternational Reading Association, called 
for the critical reading 
skills. “Too many American schools still 
demand humble conformity. Too many 


teac hing of 


teachers demand a study of unrelated 
facts, and testing at that level.” 

What kind of 
conducive to the development of crit- 
ical thinking? Said Dr. Austin: “Where 
there is an atmosphere of self respect; 
where time to think (hurry 
and urgency prevents thinking); where 
teachers make use of such questions as 
‘What do you think about this? What 
are the facts?’ . . . Here are some facts 
which you may not have. Weigh them 
with what you already know.” 

For teachers Dr. Austin recommended 
Education for Effective Thinking, by 
Burton, Kimball, and Wing (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1960, $6). 


classroom climate is 


there is 


PSelecting Content: Elizabeth Johnson 
of Western Michigan Univ. spoke on 
“Selecting Content for Developing 
World-mindedness.” She offered seven 
criteria framed in questions as follows: 
Does the content: 

1. Induce generalizations which help 
children identify with people every- 
where in the world? 

2. Familiarize children with the vital 
realities of contemporary life? 

3. Allow for examination of beliefs, 
practices, and traditions that are dis- 
similar to those of one’s own culture? 

4. Familiarize children with experi- 
ences and values that people have in 
common everywhere in the world? 

5. Probe deeply into the “why” of 
man’s behavior as well as the “how,” 
“when,” and “where” of his behavior? 

6. Challenge children to examine 
their own attitudes so that evidence of 
stereotyped thinking can be identified 
and discussed? 

7. Encourage the continuing devel 
opment of universal concepts and gen- 
eralizations which are 
world of rapid change? 


timeless in a 


PSeven Recommendations: Miss John 
son's fellow-speaker on the topic “The 
Shrinking Wor!d and the Curriculum,” 
John Jarolimek, of San Diego (Calif.) 
State College, 
zation of 


discussed the 


had 


organi- 
content; seven rec- 
ommendations: 

1. That we “organize content for 
world understanding within the context 
of present social studies programs. . 
Drastic revisions in curriculum content 
organizations rarely work out well. Sev- 
eral re-organizations require immediate 
in-service programs if they are to be 
understood and accepted by teachers. 
Resistance to curriculum upheavals is 
in almost all cases so intense as to ren- 
der such a course of action unwise.” 

2. That we “assess carefully the 
readiness of our communities for this 
emphasis. Since most of us accept and 
support enthusiastically the goal of 
world understanding, we should not 
make the mistake of thinking that ev- 
eryone views it as positively as we do. 

While schools have a responsi- 
bility to push forward as rapidly as 
possible, it is important to remember 
that any plan for re-organization of con- 
tent for world understanding will have 
to be conditioned by prevailing atti- 
tudes in particular communities.” 

3. That we “make our instructional 
sequences more flexible than they have 
been in the past. The time-honored for- 
mula for content organization in the 
social studies has been the scope and 
sequence chart. These charts are two- 
dimensional, in that they identify topics 
to be studied and place them in a 
nice, orderly sequence in which they 
are to appear. The sequence is usually 
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based on a widening horizons concept 
Scope and sequence charts were fairly 
popular because (a) children were not 
supposed to have encountered a given 
topic before a certain grade, (b) suc 
ceeding grade teachers did not have 
to concern themselves about re-teach- 
ing topics because pupils had ‘had it’ 
earlier, and (c) the curriculum 
sharply defined. 

“This tight sequence arrangement 
rarely worked as well in practice as it 
looked on the scope and sequence 
chart. The chief difficulty with it is that 
there is no way of controlling what the 
child learns about any given topic out- 
side of school.” 

4. That “instructional emphasis be 
directed toward the development of 
major generalizations and concepts. In 
the past we have typically made con- 
tent allocations for the various grades, 
but we have not focused upon the 
major understandings to be developed 
within those content allocations. Con- 
sequently while the child may learn 
a considerable amount of specific in- 
formation about the world, he fails to 
fit it into some general pattern.” 

5. That we “begin sensitizing chil- 
dren to people of other parts of the 
world earlier than 
the past. Some programs do not get 
out of the Western Hemisphere to any 
extent before seventh grade . . . . Some 
attention should be given to world un- 
derstanding at all grades.” 

6. That “the content include more 
than history and geography . . . . World 
understanding is achieved when pupils 
get to know people and their prob- 
lems. Central to all social studies units 
should be people rather than moun- 
tains, rivers, and past politics. People 
cannot be understood only in terms of 
history and geography for there are 
many cultural factors which bear heav- 
ily upon ways of living of people and 
cause them to behave in ways which 
they do.” 

7. That “the content be organized 
in such a way to require vary- 
ing levels of intellectual operations. 
Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Ob- 
jectives might be used as a guide. It 
classifies objectives in six classes, be- 
ginning with (a) knowledge, (b) com- 
prehension, (c) application, (d) anal- 
ysis, (e) synthesis, and (f) evaluation. 


African Year? 


“It’s almost become a cliché to call 
1960 ‘the African Year’—but it does 
indicate the significance of the drama- 
tic events taking place there daily,” 
William O. Brown, director of Boston 
Univ.’s African Studies Program told a 
large, attentive assembly of the NCSS. 

“Aside from headline-making con- 
flicts and tensions, about 15 new states 


was 


has been done in 
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have been born in Africa this year. 
That’s a high birth rate for any conti- 
nent,” declared Brown. 

To understand the complex and 
sometimes contradictory reports coming 
daily from Africa, Brown recommended 
keeping the following “elementary facts 
and realities” in mind: 


Three- 
basically 


P Africa's Geographic Factor: 
fourths of the continent has 
poor soil. Aside from mineral resources 
in some regions, the physical base is 


poor compared to other continents. 


Population: The 250 million people 
are sparsely settled in relation to the 
rest of the world. And, unlike the rest 
of the world, Africa is not experiencing 
a population explosion 


PEconomic Factors: Three-fourths of 
Africa’s people are tied to subsistence 
pursuits. Income per capita is probably 


not more than $100 a vear 


There is ex 
with 


PSocio-cultural Factors: 


traordinary diversity of cultures 


700 or 800 languages 


and Functional Links 
Although there is now 


P Historic with 
Europe: often 
violent political and ideological rejec- 
tion of Europe, 


most trade and invest- 


ment is still oriented to Western Eu- 
rope. Furthermore, education and social 
values have European models. 

Brown emphasized that much of Af- 
rica’s basic folkways and mores have 
not yet been affected by the headline- 
making changes we read about daily. 
“Not everything in Africa is in turmoil 
or chaos,” he said 

Yet the obvious truth is that an in- 
tensification of the of social 
change is going on—as is a speeding 
up of an economic development. This 
means industrialization in 
many areas, migration of workers, new 
social patterns developing with urban- 
new ways ot life, and the emert- 


process 


increased 


izahion 
gence of leaders. 


These changes will create increas- 


new 


ingly serious dislocations in 

years, he warned—particularly as they 
‘ 

affect the issue of the non-African mi- 


or recently in power 


coming 


nornties now 


Teaching Machines 


Somewhat nervous laughter greeted 
William H. Hartley's description of U.S. 
‘teaching machines” (as developed by 
Skinner Hartley, 
who hails from State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Md.. is well known in 
the audio-visual field. He described the 


Pressy and others) 


Tow son. 
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machines to an NCSS section meeting. 

These machines are generally of the 
push-button variety for answering mul- 
tiple choice questions shown in either 
words or pictures, For example, a prob- 
lem will appear in the window or face 
of the machine. The pupil pushes 
plungers, slides, or buttons to compose 
and then turns a crank 
If his answer is correct, 


his answer, 
at the 
the machine advances to the next prob- 
lem. If incorrect, it error 
and does not move until the problem 
is done correctly 

“This may be 
the teacher problem,” 
gested. “You won't even 
rooms—just stalls or booths for the ma- 
chines, and one proctor to run around 


side 


scores an 


way of solving 
Hartley sug 


class 


one 


need 


making sure everyone's in their booth 
punching away. 

“Sure they're de-humanizing,” Hart 
“That's one of their lim 
thank God for the re 
Suc h cle 
thes 


ley went on 
And 
sistance of teachers to many 
with which 
media.” 

counts in the last 


itations. 
vices—the suspicion 
view most new 
What 
Hartley 
integrates new mechanical devices with 
other 
These new media, he 
(Continued on page 8-T ) 


analy SIS 


stressed, was how a teacher 


and older teaching methods 


said Can be very 


ENJOY A SUNSHINE HOLIDAY THIS CHRISTMAS 


ON TIME-SAVING UNITED AIR LINES JETS 


At the speed of United Jets, the warm white- 
ness of a Hawaiian beach is only a few hours 


away 


even if you live in the East. Same goes 


for sunny California and the nation’s top ski 
resorts are even closer. Why not race the sun 
to these happy vacation lands in the smooth 
serenity of United Jet Mainliners. 


United Air Lines thrifty Custom Coach fares 
and pre-planned tours keep down the cost, while 


United extra care service adds to your travel- 


ing pleasure. 
every United Jet. 
details, or 


First Class or Custom Coach on 
Send the coupon for more 


see your travel agent. “Fly now 


pay later” plan available. 


rf------ 


UNITED AIR LINES, MAINLINER HOLIDAY DESK 
3%6 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, illinois 


Please send copy of free booklet — 


THE EXTRA CARE LINE 


SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS 
HAWAIIAN HOLIDAYS 
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THE EQUITABLE’S 
OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


“The Invincible Teddy” 


LL AROUND us, nearly half a cen 
ifter his death 


personality ot 


tury are signs of the 
Roosevelt 

perhaps the President 
who ever occupied the White House 
Whenever critics attack the 


# American life, of 


Theodore 
most vigorous 
“sottness 
conservationists 
decry the depletion of our natural re 
sources, or when the League of Women 
Voters urges intelligent participation in 
wlitics by every somewhere 


| citizen, 


Theodore Roosevelt looks on and 

smiles 
On Friday, Jan. 13, from 9 to 10 
p.m. (NBC-T\V The Equitable’s Our 
American Heritage presents another re 
vembrance of T. R “The 
Teddy.” by Tad Mosel 
is Teddy 


ist Thomas 


Invincible 

George Peppard 

Roosevelt. Others in the 

Mitchell, Ina Ballin 

Glenda Farrell, Jeanne Linville and 
Arthur Hill 

The drama co formative 

| R 5 life nis ear! vears is i 

of the Ne York State Legis 

his grief after the death of his 

first wife and |} mother, his decision 


to leave p litics nd 1 


vers the ears 


d lead a rugged out 


' ' 
coor life and the cir 


forced him to chat 4 


cumstances whicl 
his mind and re 
urn to public sery 
The Invincible Te 
hats—historian 
bov, naturalist, family mai ind pol 
ticiar After last 
13-vear-old Senator 
students will be 
the career of the oungest man to serve 
n the White Houses 
vecame President at 42 after the 
n McKinley. Kennedy is the 
ever elected President. ) 
The telecast pl Mildred 
Freed Alberg in cooperation with the 
editors of American Heritage magazine 
is sponsored by the Equitable Life As 
of the United States 


ddy” shor 


ys ust 
nan in his many 
election of 
Kennedy 


interested 


month's 
lohn I 
ll 


especially 


in 
' 


Teddy vosevelt 
} 


iSSAassi 
ngest man 


oduced by 


surance Society 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 
1. Identify Jacob 
Jane Addams 
fens, Mark Hanna, Ida Tarbell, Jay 
Gould, John Hay, Elihu Root, Henry 
Cabot Lodge (grandfather of the recent 
Republic an Vice-Presidential candidate) 


y 


Riis Samuel 
Lincoln Stef 


Compers 


Theodore Roosevelt was an advo 
cate of what he called “the strenuous 
life.” T. R liked to spend 
his holidays in the western “Bad Lands.” 
and he has left us a fascinating account 


of his life cow boy \ sk 


espe ( ially 


as a students 


R.’s reminiscences of life in 
then have them try to find 
Remington's 


to read T. 
the West 
reproductions of Frederic 
cowboys in all 
Have 
cowboy as he 
him with the 


westerns 


realistic drawings of 
their lack of 
write a 
really 
images of cowboys on TV 

3. Which phase of 1 
think would be the 
presentation? Have 
talented writer in your class select the 


glamour. students 
report on the 
was, comparing 
R.’s career do 
best for 


some 


students 


dramatic 


event or events that most interest him 
three 
telecast on that period of Roosevelt's 
life 

4. Find re productions of photos and 


and roughly outline acts of a 


cartoons of American life during the 
Progressive period that reveal the spirit 
of the 


draw 


times. Try to include some 


Frederic Rem 
Thomas Nast cartoons 
photos by Alfred Stieglitz and Jacob 
Riis. Include pictures of life in the New 
York 


cities 


nas ot cow bovs by 


ington some 


tenements, main streets of 
photos of T. R. that 
i Arrange for at 


vigor ina 


mayor 
reveal his 
truculence 
paque projector showing of the photos 

] 


bas 


( 
5 Have 


ferent 


i 
on dit 
dail life in Ameri 


students write essavs 

aspects of 

in 1900 
6 Have 


R. was 


students discuss whether 7 
a “liberal,” a “conservative,” on 
Before they can 
position, of 


How 


' ’ 
pas 


somewhere in between 
talk about 7 R.s 
they 


these 


courm 


must define the terms have 


labels changed in the half 
century? 
During the telecast 
student 
or scene that Esper ially interests them 
After the telecast, have them check the 


dramatic with the his 


assign some 


to select one event, character 


presentation 
torical record 

8. Ask a mature student to find out 
how different 
Theodore 


historians interpreted 


toosevelt’s impact 
American history Possible 

Richard Hofstadter’s The Age 
form (N. Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955) 
Henry F. Pringle’s Theodore Roosevelt 
4 Biography, (N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1931), and William Roscoe 
Thaver’s Theodore Roosevelt: An Inti 
(Boston: Houghton 


upor 
i} ! 
sources 


of Re 


mate Biography 
Mifflin Co., 1919) 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Identify: The Tennis Cabinet, the 
Square Deal, the Pure Food and Drug 


ADVERTISEMENT 


life.” the National 
Stick, the 
Busting 


Act, the 
Reclamation Act, the Big 
New Nationalism 


Armageddon 


strenuous 


[rust 
Rough Riders 
2. Prepare a 


Meet the 
| 


ot student re porte rs to quiz 


Pre SS panel 
Roosevelt 
1 bright student), on his domestic and 
foreign policies 

3 H ive 
ippraising both its dramatic value and 


Bring in 


vs from av tilable newspapers and 


students review the play 


its historical accuracy some 
revit 
news magazines, and compare with stu- 

Which 
the best 


and most sensitive to dramatic 


vent essays popular review 


seems to be written, best in 
formed 
qualities? Did students observe things 
missed by the popular reviewers? 

4. Explain how each of these helped 
the development of industrialism at the 
turn of the century—the Morrill Tariff. 
the Immigration Act of 1864, the Fed 
eral Courts, the U.S 

5. What was T. R.’s attitude toward 
big business? How did he go 
trying to regulate 
changes resulted 
Roosevelt's administration? 

6. Write for a free bibliography to 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., American Heritage TV, 393 Sev 
enth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 

Mary E 


Congress 


about 
What 


trom 


commerce? 
permanent 


Hazarp 
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helpful teachers, but the teacher must 
know when to use them and when to 
nse herself. 


What for 11 and 12? 


Sister Joan Marion of Cathedral H.S 

New York City) told an NCSS section 
that the main benefit of a two-year 
program in social studies at grades 11 
ind 12 was time. Time, she said, was 
an advantage in allowing the student 
to devote more attention to contem- 
porary affairs—and to learn research 
techniques and develop his historical 
sense. With more time for students to 
understand their own country, she said, 
they will be better equipped to learn 
to appreciate other nations. 

Philip S. Cohen of Montclair (N.J.) 
State College said that in many New 
Jersey schools, the first year of the 
two-year social studies program is 
chronological study of American his- 
tory; the second year is topical—prob- 
ing current problems in terms of their 
historical perspective. Cohen envisioned 
an ideal social studies course as one 
in which the textbook is not the focus 
of study and in which the students are 
forced to think and to interpret. 

Robert La Follette of Ball State Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind., agreed in part 
with Cohen. “The teaching of history,” 
he said, “should not be so fact-bound, 
so date-happy.” He said that the social 
studies curriculum should rely _basi- 
cally on problem solving. History, he 
stressed, is “primarily a thought sub- 
ject, not a memory exercise.” 

La Follette and Cohen agreed also 
that, because the United States has 
world leadership thrust on it, U.S. his- 
tory might best be taught as part of 
vorld history 


Teacher's Role 


In a free-wheeling discussion based 
on the role of the teacher—present and 
future—Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education Owen B. Kiernan cited ag- 
gressive leadership as the teacher's most 
important responsibility 

Using the 1960 NCSS Yearbook (Cit- 
izenship and a Free Society: Education 
for the Future will be reviewed in a 
future issue of Scholastic Teacher), as 
a point of departure, Kiernan scored 
U.S. education for not having imple- 
mented “a significant change in the past 
60 years.” Tradition and timidity, he 
said, are the two basic causes of this 
situation. 

Other educational ills set down by 
Commissioner Kiernan: 

Teaching mediocrity: Teachers today 
ire much too busy to be completely 


effective. The 12-month school year is 
an imminent must. 

PLack of emphasis on world affairs: 
More involvement by teachers in local 
activities is necessary. And, to publish- 
ers: “You can't teach World History 
by adding pages to the end of an old 
book.” 

PLack of integration of world affairs 
with economics and science: Increased 
attention should be paid to business 
ethics at all levels. Citizenship must be 
improved in our free society. 

In rebuttal, G. Derwood Baker of 
New York Univ. observed that be- 
laboring teachers was less than effec 
tive; that grass-roots experimentation 
might h_ » to find some of the answers. 

Don Oliver of Harvard suggested 
that a reappraisal of the intellectual 
process might provide some clues. “We 
might consider,” he added, “what em- 
phasis to place on a knowledge of other 
societies at the possible expense of de 
veloping our own human values.” 


Controversial Issues 


Does academic freedom mean the 
freedom of the teacher to teach the 
truth? Many persons would agree, but 
Oscar Handlin challenged this tradi- 
tional definition at the NCSS session 
discussing controversial issues. He em- 
phasized the necessity of creating an 
atmosphere of freedom in the class- 
room so that what the teacher com- 
municates is a series of his efforts to 
reach an approximation of the truth 
rather than the truth. This means a 
transformation of the teacher from 
someone who has the truth to someone 
who confronts the real problems of hu- 
man existence and seeks answerts. 

Handlin and the panelists agreed 
that it is important that each pupil be 
helped to develop his own viewpoint 
and be prepared to defend this view 
with conviction. Furthermore, the pupil 
should realize that what one believes 
and what course one takes do make 
significant differences in outcome. 

Academic freedom within the class- 
room will serve to lessen other pres- 
sures on the teacher and the school, 
Handlin stated. These various legisla- 
tive, community, majority, minority, and 
other cultural pressures are very real 
They persist because parents fear the 
existing situation where the teacher, 
being in a position of authority, can 
force his ideas on submissive pupils 
The present indifference and apathy 
about vital issues and ignorance of the 
basic premises of a free society can be 
reduced when both teacher and pupil 
involve themselves in finding truths. 

Education for citizenship in a demox 
racy must emphasize the study and 
discussion of controversial issues 
teach the skills needed 


and must 
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for this study and discussion. 

The NCSS has gone on record sev 
eral times that it be the explicit pol 
icy of the nation’s public schools to en 
courage and maintain the study of the 
unsolved problems and the current con 
troversial issues of our society. 

The freedom to trade vital 
in the classroom is being adversely af 
fected “by the bundle of compromises 
which often emerges as a textbook.” 

This and other criticisms of textbook 
policies and practices was made at the 
same NCSS session by Albert Alexander 
of the Office of Textbooks and Supplies 
New York City Board of Education 

Freer trade in goods has some strong 
and vocal support, Alexander noted 
But he questioned: “How strong is the 
support—it certainly is not too vocal 
for a truly reciprocal trade in mean- 
ingful ideas? How alert are th 
textbook publishers, adoption commit 
tees, educators, and others to the con 
stant dangers to academic freedom as 
it relates to the publication of social 
studies texts for the high schools?” 

Alexander's answer: Publishers, in 
their concern for sales, all too fre- 
quently give in to the pressures being 
exerted by appraisal and adoption 
committees, political influences, and 
other sources. The result is the creation 
of “a comprehensive check list that 
often inhibits academic freedom.” 

Among specific criticisms: 

PThere are serious inadequacies in 
some world history texts. The situation 
has changed little since the Brookings 
Institute ten years ago indicted social 
studies textbooks for failing to mak: 
the interests of economic society com 
prehensible 

Textbooks in government and prob 
lems of democracy courses often fail 
to include vital topics and neglect to 
“plunge deeply into controversial as 
pects of those treated.” 

The emergence of “team” efforts—by 
authors, consultants, and editors—has 
diminished “pride in authorship” with 
the result that many texts are pro 
duced “according to increasingly stand 
ardized formats.” (Alexander quoted 
an unidentified Pulitzer Prize-winning 
historian on the subject of American 
history texts: “Although some of them 
were by very distinguished authors, | 
was dismayed by the low intellectual 
level of all of them. I fear that 
they must use different standards in 
their texts from those that apply to 
their scholarly work.” Also there is 
“shocking” imitativeness and even “out 
right plagiarism” in U.S. history texts, 
the historian was quoted as saying.) 

Several days after the meeting, Alex 
ander identified the historian as Oscar 
Handlin. 

NCSS Convention 
cludes on page 18-T 
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This is your last chance to take advantage of a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to win a trip around the 


world via Pan American Airways! Scholastic Teacher's 


“Wings Around the World” contest will award a com- 
plete 52-day, expense-paid, NEA-Western Illinois Uni 
versity Round the World Tour worth $2,705! But vou 
must HURRY! The deadline is Jan. 15, 1961! 


The top prize winner will visit 
HAWAII — JAPAN — HONG KONG 

THE PHILIPPINES — SINGA 
PORE THAILAND INDIA — 
EGYPT GREECE ITALY 
FRANCE ENGLAND 


But suppose you don't win the top 


FIRST PRIZE 
prize? Well, you might win one of the 
THREE SETS OF THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, for the 
three runners up Or one of the 53 
OTHER PRIZES offered in Scholastic 
Teachers most fabulous travel con- 
Complete list of prizes 
What do vou have to do? 


test ever! 
at right 
It's easy! 


SECOND THROUGH 


What to Do: Just letter FOURIN PUREES 


essay, or article about why you'd like 
to take a trip around the world 
Want to satisfy 
Gather material to improve your in 


write a 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 


a life-long desire? 


struction? Or just plain curious about 
life in other lands? Write vour rea- EIGHTH _ THROUGH 
sons in 750 words or less. Type your 


entry double-spaced. NO ENTRIES 
WILL BE RETURNED 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. 
teacher, supervisor, curriculum spe- 
cialist, school librarian, or adminis- 
trator in a public, private, or paro- 
chial elementary or secondary school. 


THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 


THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


You do NOT have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines in order to enter. ) 


Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board, Scholastic Magazines, and former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education; and Dr. Leonard Kenworthy, 
Dept. of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961. 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 
Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, France, and England. 
Tour covers all lodging, and most meals outside 
the United States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The following three runners-up will each receive a 
15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. 


The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18- 


inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 


The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 


DON’T DELAY! THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE! 





‘TEACHING 
(SUIDE 


for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> Basic Research in America . . . Where 
Does It Stand? (p. 10). Even that better 
mousetrap had its origins in basic re- 
search. In our National Affairs article, 
we note the lag in basic research in 
the U. S. and consider its implications 
for the American economy 


> Japan Votes “No” to Violence (p. 14). 
In our World Affairs article, we ex- 
amine the pro-American results of the 
recent national election in Japan and 
look into the background of the furor 
over the security pact with the U., S. 


> Are We Losing by Inches? (p. 12). 
In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
weigh the pros and cons of the ques- 
“Should the U. S. change to the 
system of weights and meas- 


thon 
metric 


ures?” 


> Celebrating December's Holidays 
(p. 8). This week’s History Behind the 
Headlines looks into the origins of the 
festivities which 
our holy days 


have grown around 


Basic Research (p. 10) 


Americon History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


Some 50,000 inventions were patent 
ed in the U. S. But no in- 
vention or discovery stands alone. All 
ire supported by the accumulated sci- 
entific knowledge of mankind. And of 
ill = scientific knowledge theoretical 
knowledge is perhaps most important. 


last year. 


Americans have long tended to stress 
practical results—to the neglect, some 
fear, of Russian uni- 
versities are now turning out 50 per 
cent more research scientists than U. S. 
universities. Although there has been a 
substantial increase in private and gov- 
ernment funds for U. S. research and 
development, basic research still gets 
1 small percentage of the total. 


basic research. 


Apart from any immediate results, 
a nation which depends upon others for 
its new basic knowledge will be slow 
in industrial progress, regardless of its 
mechanical skill. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Aim 

To help students understand the im 
portance of basic research in the indus 
trial development of the nation. 


Assignment 

1. Explain the difference between 
basic research and invention. 

2. What evidence is there that basic 
research is lagging in the U. S. 

3. Basic research is fundamental] to 
industrial progress. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean when we sa) 
that no modern invention or discovery 
can stand alone? 

2. Occasionally, you hear a science 
student say that he is going to devote 
his life to research. What do you think 
he has in mind? (Continued ) 





Results of Senior Scholastic’s 
Contemporary Affairs Test 


How to Interpret the Tables 


Senior Scholastic publishes here its re- 
port on resuits of the Contemporary Af- 
fairs Test which appeared in our Septem- 
ber 21 

The two tables (see below) give statis- 
tical measures for interpreting pupils’ total 
scores on the test. They are 
total of 19,704 pupil scores reported by 
their teachers. These students were widely 
distributed throughout the U.S 
stitute a sufficient sampling to indicate 
fairly reliable trends. 


issue. 


based on a 


and con- 


Table 1 shows the percentage distribu 
tion of pupils making total test scores in 
given intervals 
grouped by grack levels 


(maximum possible 50), 
It may be inter 


preted in the following example: Of 12th 
grade students taking the test, 2.3 per cent 
scores of 46 or over; 6.6 per cent 
41 to 45, and so on, for 


made 
made scores of 
eu h grade level 

The percentile ratings in Table 2 have 
calculated by grade levels. They 
show, for example, that a Grade 11 pupil 
who had 19 items correct on the total test 
did as well as 10 per cent of the pupils 
taking the test. The average (50th pet 
centile) pupil in Grade 11 had 29 items 
correct. A pupil having 35 or more items 
correct is in the upper fourth (75th per 
centile) of Grade 11 pupils. Any Grade 11 
pupil who had 40 or more correct answers 
on the total test is in the upper tenth of 
his class taking the test. 


hee n 





TABLE 1 


Percentage of Pupils Making Total Test Scores in. Given Intervals by Grode Levels 
(Maximum Possible Score—50) 


Year in 
School 0-15 


8 14.5 
9 9.8 
10 7.5 
11 6.9 
12 5.0 


8.2% 


16-25 


36.4 
37.2 
31.9 
33.0 
24.7 


Totals 32.2% 


All Grades 


26-35 


41.3% 


41-45 46-50 


5.0 0.2 
3.9 1.2 
6.4 0.1 
6.0 2.0 
6.6 2.3 


5.7% 1.1% 


36-40 


33.8 
38.5 
40.0 
45.1 
47.8 





TABLE 2 


Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (number of items correct for percentile rating) 


Percentile Grade 
Rating 8 9 


90 36 37 
75 32 33 
50 25 26 
25 21 23 
10 16 17 


Grade 


Grade Grade Grade 
10 1 12 
39 40 42 
34 35 36 
28 29 31 
24 26 29 
18 19 20 
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8. Why should it be of any concern 
to us if the Russians are turning out 
50 per cent more research scientists 
than we are? 

4. If you were interested in science 
as a career, what factors would you 
consider before devoting yourself to 
basic research? 

5. There is room for expansion of 
basic research in the United States. Do 
you agree? Support your viewpoint. 


Things to Do 


student talk 
to the class on how an example of basic 


A science-minded can 
research has been utilized in a modern 
invention. 


Japan (p. 14) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


The victory of Premier Ikeda’s Lib- 
eral-Democrat party in Japan's national 
election is regarded generally as a vote 
of confidence for pro-American policies 
treaty with the 
U. S. However, one third of the voters 
Socialist which 
favors neutralism 

Since World War HU, U.S 
aid has contributed to Japanese recon- 
struction Under the 
occupation, establishing 
But 
recent street-fighting, and the necessity 
of withdrawing the invitation to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who 
Japan, suggest that 
fragile thing in Japan 


and the new security 


supported the party 


economic 
and prosperity. 


progress in 
democratic government was made 


was to visit 


democracy is a 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To review the impact of World War 
II on Japan and to help students un 
derstand the recent violence in Japan 
stirred by its ties with the U. S 


Assignment 


l. Japan has enjoyed six years of 
recore breaking prosperity and growth 
Discuss. 

2. Account for the 
strations against the security pact with 
the U. S. 

3. U. S. defenses in the Pacific are 
tied closely to our relations with Japan 
Explain. 


violent demon 


Motivation 


In what respects is the life of a teen 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See poge 21) 

I. Japan: A. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-5; e-4. B. a- 
4; b-5; c-1; d-3; e-4; £-2. 
Il. Research in U.S 

e-4. 
Ill. Reading a 
d-N; e-T; f-7 





a-2; b-5; c-4; d-4; 


Table a-T; b-F; o-N 


COMING UP 


n Future 


Since mony schools observe o Christmas 
“breck”’ this month, Senior Scholestic’s | 4th 
issue of the current term will be doted: 


Jan. 11, 1960 
>» National Affairs Article: The White House 
Prepares for ao New Tenant 
>» World Affairs Article: Poland's 13 Yeors of 
Uneosy Communism 


> Forum Topic of the Week: Do the Movies 
Need Stricter Censorship? 





ager in Japan today different from 
the life of teen-agers before World 
War II? 


Pivotal Questions 


1, Japan was an enemy of the United 
States in World War Il. Today, it is 
an ally. Account for this changed role. 

2. If you had been a Japanese col- 
lege student last spring, would you have 
joined the street demonstrations against 
ratification of the security pact with 
the U. S.? Why? 

3. In view of the outcome of the 
recent national elections in Japan, the 
United States can feel confident that 
the pro-American position of Japan is 
assured. Do you agree? Support your 
position, 


Summary 


Why should developments in Japan 
be of interest to us in the U. S.? 


Things to Do 


Class cartoonists can express them- 
selves on (a) U.S. relations with Japan; 
(b) Japan's new teen-agers, etc 


References 


Borton, Hugh. Japan’s Modern Cen 
tury. Ronald, N. Y., 1955. 

Cohen, Jerome B. Japan's Postwar 
Economy. Indiana U. Press, Blooming 
ton, 1957. 

Quigley, Harold S. and Turner, John 
E. The New Japan: Government and 
Politics. U. of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, 1956. 

Reischauer, 
States and Japan 
Cambridge, 1957 
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Losing by Inches? (p. 12) 


American History, Economics 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of abandoning our present Eng- 
lish system of weights and measures for 
the metric system used in most other 
countries. 


Aim 


To help students understand that 
there is no single system of weights and 


11-T 


measures, and to stimulate critical think- 
ing about our system in relation to the 
metric system. 


Discussion Questions 


1. During the Olympic Games last 
summer, the American public read 
about such track and field events as the 
400-meter relay and swimming events 
such as the 100-meter free style. Why 
was the meter rather than the yard used 
to measure these distance events? (A 
meter, incidentally, is equivalent to 
39.37 U. S. inches.) 

2. To what extent, if any, do you 
think our system of weights and meas 
ures handicaps us in foreign trade? 

3. The metric system is used to an 
extent in the U. S. Support that state 
ment. 

4. Do the advantages of retaining 
our present system of weights 
measures outweigh the disadvantages 
Defend your answer. 


and 


7) 


December's Holidays (p. 8) 


American History, World History 

In History Behind the Headlines w: 
look into the origins of festivities asso 
ciated with Christmas, Hanukkah, and 
December celebrations in general. 


Things to Do 


Students may be stimulated to pre 
pare papers or oral reports on other 
holidays in the year. These need not be 
limited to holidays celebrated in the 
U. S. If anyone is at a loss about choos 
ing a holiday, he has only to consult 
“Holidays” in The World Almanac. 


Sorry . . . Our Error 


We deeply regret an error in the Nov 
9 Quiz Answers under China, Section B 
We deleted the original question a, and 
re-lettered the b-to-h as 
questions a-to-g. However, the answer list 
was not changed correspondingly. Thus the 
answer to b is really the answer to a, et 
We trust this kind of error will not happen 
apologize for the 
caused any teac hers 


subsequent 


again, and confusion 
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NCGE Meets in 


INCINNATI—Geographers accepted 

the challenge flung out by a cur- 

riculum expert: “Create a new subject 
called geography.” 

Arthur W. Foshay of Columbia Univ 
Teachers College issued the challenge 
at the 46th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion. The Council met Thanksgiving 
weekend here at the Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, with than 400 partici- 
pating. 

Foshay, president of the NEA’s As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curric 
ulum Development, was principal 
speaker at the Council’s banquet. He 
stressed the great gap between the 
scholarly fields of knowledge on the 
one hand, and what is taught about 
these fields as school subjects on the 
other. School geography, for example, 
is too often mere cataloguing of place 
names, he said, though geographers 
claim they are concerned with inter- 
preting the significance of areas they 
describe and finding casual relation- 
ships. 

If geography is viewed in this light, 
Foshay contended, “it has never been 
taught at all” in American elementary 
and secondary schools 

Leaders in other scholarly fields are 
reassessing what is taught and trying to 
align subject-matter courses with the 
most basic principles of scholarship in 
the field. Geography, he said, should 
do the same. 

His challenge to “create a subject” 
echoed through NCGE’s closing busi- 
The Council authorized 
appointment of a committee to draw up 
a “complete curriculum” in geography 
for K-12. “We've talked of this for 20 
years,” declared Frances Hanson, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College, 
who proposed creation of the commit- 
tee. “Id like to see a little action. We 
need to have something to present to 
administrators.” 

Should school officials or others out- 
side NCGE participate in the planning? 
This suggestion was turned down. “It's 
time NCGE stood on its own feet and 
did its own job,” said President John W. 
Morris of the Univ. of Oklahoma. Zoe 
Thralls, Univ. of Pittsburgh, empha- 
sized the need to include classroom 
teachers of elementary school geogra- 
phy in the curriculum committee. 

With a sense of urgency prevailing, 
the Council took aim at a target time 
of one year to complete its proposed 
curriculum. Therefore President Morris 
asked President-elect Jewell Phelps to 
proceed at once to name and organize 
the committee. Phelps’ term as presi- 
dent begins Jan. | 


more 


ness session. 


Dr. Jewell A. Pheips, professor of geog- 
raphy at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, is new president of National 
Council for Geographic Education 


. > 
Population Explosion 

Theme for the 1960 NCGE meeting 
was “Geographic Education for Better 
World Understanding.” Gilbert F. 
White, Univ. of Chicago, explained the 
relationship of this theme to the topic 
for the opening geographic study ses 
sions—the world-wide “population ex- 
plosion.” He posed two questions as 
central to the population question 

1. “Can we keep the peace?” 

2. “Can we feed the growing popu 
lation?” 

Dealing with U.S. prospects, Robert 
C. Klove of the Bureau of the Census 
presented this range of expert forecasts 
for U.S. population in 1980: 

Lowest estimate—231,000,000. 

Highest estimate—273,000,000 

These figures means a 20-year rise in 
population of between 49 and 91 mil 
lion persons. 

Nevertheless, the speaker disclaimed 
the alarming implications of the an- 
nounced title of his address: “The 
Population Explosion in the United 
States.” He said he preferred the less 
spectacular term, “increase of popula 
tion.” 

Panelists at meetings on 
various continental areas took a more 
urgent view of population pressures. 
These speakers agreed that geographers 
had much to contribute to studies and 
programs for better land and resource 
use—steps that would help provide for 
the world’s zooming population. 

In the section meetings on various 
world areas, U.S. specialists were 
aided by visiting geographers from 
the areas—a Ghanaian in the African 
section, a Briton in the European sec- 
tion, an Indian in the Asian section 


sectional 
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incinnati 


School Geography 


College professors conducted — the 
population sessions—but elementary and 
secondary school members of NCGE 
took a major role in the sessions on 
curriculum problems. 

Dorothy Furman, speaking as a co 
ordinator of social studies (New York 
City Bureau of Curriculum Research ) 
cited these weaknesses in geography 
revealed by a New York City survey 

1. “Real geography 
taught except in connection with a unit 
on a continent or country.” 

2. “There little planned 
teaching of map and globe skills.” 


was seldom 


was very 

3. “Most schools used history or so- 
cial studies texts. If there was a geog 
raphy text, it was often outmoded.” 

4. “Most teachers had inadequate 
preparation in geography.” 

She discussed New York City cur 
riculum efforts at improving map and 
globe skills and geography teaching, 
with the aim of developing “the well 
rounded citizen with a reasonable un 
derstanding of the world in which he 
lives, the people in the world, and the 
institutions man has created to help 
him progress.” 

Other elementary and secondary 
teachers took leading parts in sectional 
meetings which followed. They in 
cluded: Ann Watts, Oklahoma City 
public schools (“Use of Maps in Grades 
1-6"); Mabel L. McGirr of Bethesda 
(Md.) Jr. H. S. (“Junior High Geog 
raphy Growing Pains”); John A. Heine, 
Forest Hills (N. Y.) H. S. (“Higher 
Horizons in High School Geography”) 
also Katherine Montgomery, Greens 
burg, Pa., public schools; Carlton J 
Austin, Longfellow Jr. H. S., Massillon 
Ohio; Viola M. Bohn, Bismarck (N. D.) 
Jr. H. S.; Joy Stover, Massillon (Ohio) 
H. S.; John C. Finney, Anderson (Ind. ) 
H. S. 


Earth Science 


The NCGE viewed with some alarm 
the shifting science program in many 


schools. In the section meeting on 
“Recent Developments in Junior High 
School Geography,” Herbert H. Gross 
of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., reported that courses in 
“earth science” were rapidly replacing 
general science in grade 9. 

This change, he said, was the result 
of new knowledge gained from the re- 
cent International Geophysical Year. 
Gross warmed that geologists and as- 
tronomers—rather than geographers— 
were likely to exert the chief influence 
in earth science courses unless geog- 
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BACK 
THE SAFE-DRIVING 
CAMPAIGN 
IN SCHOOL 


Here's how you can help: ln this week's 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


SPECIAL RATES 


ito] gm —tel'ler-iiels-3 


HOTEL =< 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING «. TV 
No porking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’‘s only drive-in 
gorage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 
136 STATE STREET 
Opposite stare captor GV.V) 
See your friendly trevel agent. 








EUROPE — Young Teachers 


See Europe for Less with congenial young 
teachers & other young adults of your 
age & interests. Economical 6- to 12-week 
trips; $685 to $1495 all-expense. Space 
limited! For details write 

AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
94 University Sta.. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 











raphers moved fast for recognition in 
planning these courses. 


New Leadership 


Public school teachers took a larger 
role than in past years in the Council's 
Cincinnati meeting—and will have a 
arger role in the NCGE’s leadership in 
the coming year. 

The newly-elected president, Jewell 
Phelps, is himself a former elementary 
teacher and high school principal in his 
home state of Tennessee. He has, since 
1951, been professor of geography at 
George Peabody College in Nashville, 





Tenn. 

Other new officers: 

First vice-president (and president- 
elect for 1962): Mamie L. Anderzhon, 
seventh and eighth grade teacher at 
William Beve School, Oak Park, IIL 
(Next September she becomes associate 
professor of geography at Indiana, Pa., 
State College.) Second vice-president: 
| Sidney E. Ekblaw, University of Kansas 
| City, Mo. Treasurer: Elizabeth Eiselen, 
| Wellesley College, Mass. 

New executive board members: Bar- 
bara Archer, seventh grade geography 
| teacher at Eastern Jr. H. S., Silver 
| Spring, Md.; Clarence Olmstead, Univ. 
| of Wisconsin; Neville Scarfe, Univ. of 
| British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada; 
John Finney, Anderson (Ind.) H. S 





| Honors List 





4 highlight of each year's banquet is 


| announcement of NCGE awards. The 
| Council's top honor, the Distinguished 
Award, went this year to Earl 
B. Shaw, long-time geography professor 
at State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Mass., and a past president of NCCE. 
| William H. Hessler, foreign editor of 
| the Cincinnati Enquirer, received the 
| annual award for the best geographic 
publica 


| Service 


article in a non-geographic 
tion 
Editor Thomas F. Barton of 
Journal of Geography, the NCGE’s of- 
| ficial publication, presented the Jour 
nal’s for the article 
elementary grade techniques in geog- 
raphy teaching to Rose Sabaroff of Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. The 
award was in recognition of a series of 


award best on 





the 





half a dozen articles in the Journal on | 


various aspects of elementary instruc 


thon 


| Scholastic at Work 


A highlight of the Friday afternoon 
program was a Scholastic tea and re- 
ception for the Council. Hosts were 
Regional Representative Harry Senger 

| of Cincinnati, who had charge of Scho- 
lastic’s display booth at the conference, 

land Sturges F. Cary, of Scholastic 
Magazines’ elementary division. 





| 


| 


peewee meme e ewe eee new mH - 





RVAVIER 


[NSIRO/ND) 


with a 


happy group 
touring 


by club coach! 


Many departure dates during 
your vacation or sabbatical 


This is the ideal way to see and study 
Europe ... guided and looked after by 
a well-informed Tour Conductor... 
with 20 or so friendly, interesting com- 
panions ...comfortably ensconced in a 
luxurious club coach. 

Teachers who have taken these 
Percival Tours are ecstatic about the 
good times they've had. Many have 
taken several tours, to different coun- 
tries. They've found such exciting ma- 
terial and stimulation for their work 
as educators. 

Percival itineraries take you to the 
most worthwhile places. You see fa- 
mous “sights” and also get an intimate 
insight into the history of Europe. 

Nor is Europe the whole story. Mr. 
Percival arranges many tours of the 
Middle East and Around the World, 
too. Here are exotic experiences for 
you... bizarre costumes, quaint cus- 
toms, strange foods and such a differ- 
ent way of life! (Some portions of 
your journey here are by car, some by 
plane, some by coach.) 

You'll find much to reflect upon just 
reading about the Percival Tours by 
Club Coach. Your Travel Agent can 
furnish the newest Percival booklets. 
Or send along the coupon for a per- 
sonal response from Percival. 


About 20 congenital 

people travel with you 

in a luxurious Percival 
Club € oach 


Harold Percival, 
travel expert for 
over 33 years, ar- 
ranges choice ac 
commodations at 
moderate prices. 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. C-120 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 

Tell me about those Club Coach opportunities 


to study (1) Europe () Middle East [ Around 
the World. 


Name.___ 
Street___ 
City 


Zone State 
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humanities the stimulation and _ assist- 
ance which the math, and 
foreign languages receive from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958.” 

(At its business session 
NCTE members approved resolutions 
calling for federal support of education 
and an extension of NDEA to include 
English and the other humanities. See 
“Resolutions,” below. ) 

The Committee said its study “indi- 
cates that assistance is uszently needed 
five 


sciences, 


annual 


to achieve goals,” in- 
cluding 

l. To recruit 
teachers of English 

2. To improve 
programs for teachers of English 

3. To improve the preparation of 
practicing teachers of English. 

4. To improve the services and sup 
plies available to teachers of English 

5. To encourage significant research 
ibout the teaching of English 

The Committee reported it found the 
demand for well-qualified teachers is 
outrunning the supply “at crisis point,” 
thousands of teachers are inadequately 


important 


and prepare more 


present preparatory 


prepared, and present working condi- 
tions and serious gaps in research pre 
vent teachers from providing effective 
instruction in English 

It cited these facts to underline its 
findings: one-fourth of all 
teachers are not college graduates; 19 
states specify no requirements in Eng- 


elementary 


lish for elementary teachers; 21 
no definite reading 
children’s methods of 
teaching the language arts. Only 40 
to 60 per cent of high school English 
teachers have college English majors 
of college 
linguistics 


report 
requirement in 
literature, or 


There is an acute shortage 


instructors trained in and 
composition 

In outlining what can be done about 
the national need to improve the teach 
ing of English, the committee suggests 
a number of possible projects. These 
projects indicate the which 
proposed NDEA or foundation funds 
might be expended 

Members of the Committee on Na 
tional Interest include: James R. Squires, 
chairman, H.B. Allen, G.H. Henry, J.N 
Hook, A.H. Marckwardt, R.A. Meade 
J. Mersand, E.E. Slaughter, G.W 
Stone, Jr., and Ruth G. Strickland 


NCTE Resolutions 


In a series of resolutions, the NCTE 
PReaffirmed “its trust in the right of 
teachers to select books most appro- 
priate to the purposes of their teaching 
without interference from either ad 
ministrators or outside groups intent on 


Ways In 


any form of censorship.” 

The NCTE said teachers of English 

should be “alert to efforts at censor 
ship, be informed about the issues in- 
volved, and be prepared to defend the 
freedom to read as well as to give 
leadership to others who respect this 
freedom.” It directed the Executive 
Committee to appoint a committee to 
revise and publish the bulletin on cen 
sorship and controversy. 
PSupported (as it did in 1956) fed- 
eral support of education and urged 
Congress to enact “some form of in 
creased federal support to education.” 
Directed its Executive Committee to 
inform Congress and the U.S. Office 
of Education of “the compelling need’ 
for an extension of the National De 
fense Education Act “to include Eng 
lish and the other humanities as a 
vital first step toward improving in 
struction in English and of stimulating 
program development in this impor 
tant area.” 

The NCTE members affirmed thei: 
support of “all national efforts to ob 
tain support for the teaching of Eng 
lish and the other humanities on a 
national scale.” It also urged its Exec 
inform national 
government, 


utive Committee to 


leaders in business. and 
education “of the Council's mounting 
the neglect of English 


the humanities in educa 


concern Over 


and current 


tion efforts.” 


Improving Methods 


A plan to improve courses in meth 


teaching high school English 
was approved by the Commission on 
the Profession during its two-day pre 


convention meeting 


ods of 


The plan calls for a preliminary con 
ference of 50 methods instructors from 
representative imstitutions about the 


They 


focus of study, select candidates, and 


country would determine the 
make practical arrangements for four 
regional institutes to be held the follow 
ing summer, and headed by the orig 
inal 50 instructors 

During the academic year following 
the first 
gram of experimentation and modifica 
tion of plans will be organized. Follow 
ing the second summer, a pre-conven 
tion meeting of all participants will 
be held to lay plans for reporting re- 
sults of the institutes at the 
NCTE convention 


A “Life Saver’ 


English is too important to be re- 
garded as just another subject in the 
school curriculum. In a sense, it is 
often a “life saver.” 

This is the opinion of J. B. Priestly, 
English novelist. essayist, and drama- 


summers conference, a pro 


annual 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Harold B. Allen 
1961 NCTE President 


tist. Speaking before the NCTE, he 
asserted that English “has a special sig 
nificance outside the curriculum. Lan 
guage and literature can help us, just 
when help is most urgently needed, to 
live with ourselves.’ 

Priestly cautioned, lan 
literature will 
everybody” 


However, 
guage 


their 


and not “work 


magic for because 
people do not all respond in the same 
There are 
who will respond only to music 


way some youngsters, he 
said 
or the visual arts; others who are really 


educated “only when they have thor 
oughly learned a craft or trade.” 
Yet, he task of 
English “is one of supreme importance 
‘the 


situation im 


said, the teaching 


outer 


A hic h 


because it helps to open 


world wet world 


modern mati finds himself ; 


Other convention speakers: 
POpening the 1960 convention, Presi 
dent Ruth Strickland emphasized the 
need for studying English “for the love 
of it While not forgetting that Eng 
lish has “a practical value and a civiliz 
Dr. Strickland challenged 
English teachers to foster an attitude of 


ing value,” 


love and respect for language and lit 
erature at all levels of schooling. She 
said it is important to consider “both 
what we teach and the way we teach 
We cannot afford to alienate our stu 
dents from the language and the litera 
ture we wish them to love.” 

PRichard Armour, poet and humorist 
who spoke at the annual banquet, re 
marked that the required reading list 
is a kind of artificial respiration for 
dead authors. He proposed that Silas 
Marner and Ivanhoe be allowed to ex 
pire naturally. But he admitted that 
such works are dear to the satirist be 
cause their obvious eccentricities are 
easy to parody. He includes both in 


his book, The Classics Reclassified 
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PDora V. Smith, speaker at the Books 
for Children luncheon, observed: “The 
depth of feeling an author brings to 
his writing determines how long his 
book will last. The undistinguished 
books are gone—only the «-rthwhile 





ones live on.” 

PAt the journalism luncheon, Helen 
Fleming, education editor of The Chi- 
Tribune, emphasized that the 
should “reflect that the 
school is an educational enterprise,” 
rather than be a with 
overemphasis on extra-curricular activi- 
with items that 
would “get around by word-of-mouth 
Editorials should deal with 
“subjects that really matter to students” 


cago 
s hox »] papet 
“bulletin board” 


ties or be concerned 


anyway. 
studying for 


(studying for learning vs 


grades, the “haves and have-nots” in 


school status she commented 

PSean O'Faolain, short-story writer and 
observed that the New Criti 
unfortunate effect: it 
has persuaded people that fiction must 


essayist 
cism has had one 
be read not for enjoyment but for 
evaluation. He considering 
that fiction should 
and 
works give the 
As books offer 


unalloved by 


sugge sted 
an unpopular theory 
be read for pleasure commented 
that the 


most lasting pleasure 


most sincere 
ing pleasure insincerity 
O'Faolain named: Huckleberry Finn 
all the works of Evelyn W augh Manon 
Lescaut, The Red and the Black, La 
Condition André Malraux) 
and Dangerous \c quamtances (Cho- 


Laclos 


Humaine 
derlos ce 


PSpeaker 
Van Doren rey 
must be 


at the cl sing session Mark 
yicdiated the that 
difficult or nearly in 


comprehensible The 


theory 
p* vetr 
greatest tribute 


i poet can receive is to have someone 
say to him, “This | this is true for 
Van Doren that 


people tend to expect, read, or find 


Oem 
me, too cautioned 


more symbolism nm a poem than really 


f xists 


The ‘Un-gifted”’ 


With sO concern for the 
gifted attention to the 
or subnormal,” 


Tritic h 
retarded 
English 


and 
teachers of 
their 
sponsibility”: the un-gifted student 

So said Dr. G. Robert 
the NCTE secondary section meeting 
As a listed 
several principles which should guide 
work with the un-gifted: 

1. The program must be built around 
situations in which students practice 
skills, rather than around a body of 
theory 


have “lost sight of primary re 


Carlsen at 


counter-balance, Carlsen 


2. The language activities practice 
must be closely related to daily life. 

3. Linguistic problems to be called 
to a student’s attention must come 
from their own work, not from the next 
chapter in the textbook. Too long have 
English teachers used a “patent medi- 
cine” approach, said Carlsen, with all 
students getting 
same bottle.” 

4. Students need ‘to explore widely 
in the field of literature rather than 
be restricted to required reading 


“a spoonful from the 


5. The use of student buzz-sessions 
and laboratory techniques are far more 
effective than “telling” by the teacher. 

Dr. Carlsen also reminded his teach 
that “sometimes 
growth itself can make the 
that teachers want ito effect.” 

Dr Joseph Sittler of the Univ. of 
Chicago Divinity School told the ses- 
sion that literature is “a great human 
izer,” though he doubted that this idea 
‘controls what is done” 


only 
change 


eT audience 


in many class 
rooms 

He pointed out that “today literature 
delectabh 


necessity. 


elective. but a 
This is 
because of the 


is not a 
cultural true, he 


said “massive value 
system of our daily lives” which stresses 
‘calculated obsolescence,” than 
craftsmanship. If this national tone is 
to be balanced, he sug 
gested, it will have to be done in part 
by the English teacher “as a kind of 


priest of human redemption.” 


rather 


changed or 


Teacher Freedom 


4 “considerable movement” today to 


curtail the rights of the classroom teach- 
Lou LaBrant 
professor at Dillard Univ., who char- 
acterized it as “a rising tendency to tell 
what books he 
shall and what books he may not teach, 


er was scored by visiting 


the classroom teacher 
what details he shall present, and how 
he shall proceed . 

said Miss 
LaBrant, “deprive the teacher of both 
freedom and responsibility.” They give 
little 
catalyst, a changing, growing personal- 
ity,” she commented, and result instead 
lo« k-step, 
which precludes the very excellence we 
claim to want.” 

Ann Funk, research assistant at Penn- 
sylvania State Univ., said that in the 
situation confronting education today 
“there is little doubt that we must sup- 
plement the efforts of our teachers with 
every possible technological advance.” 

She predicted: “The development of 
principles for ‘programming, organiz- 
ing, and sequencing instruction may 
well result in greater advances in the 
effectiveness of learning than those re- 
sulting from any other single develop- 
ment in the technology of teaching.” 


“Such arbitrary directions 


consideration of the teacher as a 


in “a uniformity, conformity 


The Future? 


What does the future hold for the 
teaching of English? 

As J. Lloyd Trump sees it, it should 
provide reduced teaching loads, team 
teaching, more technological aids 

The associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals made these observations at 
a convention session: 

PEnglish teachers must not be sched 
uled with groups of students more than 
15 hours per week if they are to be 
truly professional teachers. One-third 
of what English teachers now spend 
time and energy doing could be done as 
effectively by clerks and instruction as- 
sistants. Much of the mechanics of com- 
munication can be taught by teaching 
machines of various types. 

>The concept that one teacher in a 
25 
students can teach all phases of the 


self-contained classroom with 20 or 
English language arts must go. Team 
teaching is one answer. The most in 
terested and able teacher teach 
grammar, another teacher poetry, etc 
Pif interested and able students are to 


must 


learn to write really well, they must do 
more than write a theme a week. The 
schedule must permit some students to 
work at writing several hours per week 
PEverything that a student 
English language arts classes must be 


writes in 


corrected. Instruction assistants can cor- 
rect the spelling, commas, etc. Profes- 
sional teachers must evaluate the 
tent 


C.E.E.B. Proposal 


“The program of the Commission on 


con 


English of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board has something to offer 
teacher of English.” executive 
Floyd Rinker told a 
devoted to the Commission's plans to 
improve the teaching of English in U.S 
SC hools. 

He explained that though the Com- 
mission has limited its program to the 
teaching of college preparatory English 
in grades nine through 12 and will 
reach only one out of every 100 English 
teachers directly, the Commission ex- 
pects its program to have a decided 
impact on teaching in all English class- 
rooms by having its ‘work carried on 
through state and local groups. 

Institutes for the re-training of teach- 
ers and for the development of sample 
curricula and materials represent one 
of the Commission’s major efforts to 
implement its program. In a first public 
announcement, Rinker said the follow- 
ing 20 colleges and universities will 
participate in holding these institutes 
during the summer of 1962: Cornell, 
Duke, Harvard, Indiana, New: York, 
Ohio State, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, 


every 


director session 
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St. Louis, Southern Illinois, Stanford, 
State Univ. of New York in Albany, 
Tulane, UCLA, Nevada, Pittsburgh, 
Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. 

Institute participants will be se- 
lected from teachers with classroom 
experience in public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools, who promise to go back 
to their schools as missionaries of the 
program. These teachers must have the 
support of their local school systems. 


Criteria for Writing 


Criteria for good teaching of written 
composition were suggested to an 
NCTE session by Helen F. Olson, di- 
rector of language arts for the Seattle 
Public Schools. 

Good teaching of written composi- 
tion, Miss Olson said: makes clear that 
learning to write is important; takes 
place in an idea-centered classroom; 
involves much reading and discussion 
of reading; includes thorough teaching 
of the writing skills; requires regular 





~ rts 
~. Letters 


To the Editor: 

I wish to extend greetings and best 
wishes to Scholastic Magazines on 
their 40th anniversary. Your magazines 
have served during a period when 
more change has taken place than dur- 
ing the previous 100,000 years. I wish 
to express my appreciation for the 
service that has been rendered to 
thousands of schools and millions of 
pupils. Keep up the good work during 
the next 40 years 

—Henry |. Willett 
Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond, Virginia 


To the Editor: 

From the Western Pennsylvania 
Scholastic of 1920 to Scholastic Maga- 
zines of 1960 is the story of progress— 
of the measurable value to American 
education in the development of in- 
structional aids. 

I know of no single type of instruc- 
tional material that has excelled the 
contributions of Scholastic Magazines. 
Scholastic materials have always re- 
flected great insight and understanding 
into the problems of teaching. Congrat- 
ulations on the 40th anniversary. I 
hope your next 40 are even more pro- 
ductive. 

—H. Grant Vest, Director 
Coordinating Council of Higher 
Education, State Dept. of 

Public Instruction 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


use of an established routine or basic 
composition process; is characterized 
by careful, constructive, individualized 
criticism and evaluation of the papers 
written; and requires teaching condi- 
tions which make learning to write 
possible for every interested student. 

Lois Grose of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools emphasized the need for per- 
son-to-person conferences, for lay read- 
ers to assist teachers in marking papers, 
reduction of class size, and in-service 
training for teachers. 

Prof. Albert R. Kitzhaber, director of 
the student writing project at Dart- 
mouth College, said that the solution to 
the problems of teaching superior writ- 
ing rested in: (a) a revision of the 
curriculum which would establish an 
organized sequence of instruction from 
grades 9 through 12; (b) a revision of 
textbooks; and (c) an improvement in 
the professional competence of teach- 
ers. 


Grammar Joust 


The academic jousting over the place 
of traditional grammar in the teaching 
of English was again a major item on 
the NCTE agenda. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago said 
that traditional grammar is inadequate 
in describing the nature and function 
of modern English. He observed that 
the definitions of grammatical terms 
are vague and circuitous, and that tra 
ditional grammar has not been found 
particularly helpful in improving Eng- 
lish usage. 

As an alternative to the traditional 
grammar, attention was directed to the 
newer structural grammar based on the 
research of such linguistic scholars as 
Professor C. C. Fries of the Univ. of 
Michigan. Professor Fries called on 
teachers to put linguistic knowledge to 
use in their teaching, but warmed 
against the use of linguistic tools with- 
out adequate knowledge of linguistic 
science. 

John Warriner of Garden City H.S., 
N.Y., reassured his audience by recom- 
mending that grammar be taught, but 
not until the junior high school years. 
He pointed out the necessity for the 
teaching of grammar in order to help 
students become educated persons and 
in order to teach them competence in 
writing. 

Henry Christ of Andrew Jackson 
H.S., Queens, N.Y., argued against the 
all-or-nothing approach to grammar and 
urged flexibility of approach, using the 
best of the new and the best of the old. 

Samuel Wehr of Temple Univ 
pointed out that the structural linguist 
is not the practicing teacher; he is the 
scientist probing into the principles of 
language and trying to improve the 
formulas by which language is taught. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


John Hunter described the course 
called “Modern American Grammar” 
which he teaches at Central Connecti 
cut State College. In order to best 
prepare his students, he uses both a 
grammar textbook (using the terminol- 
ogy and basic assumptions of traditional 
grammar), and one which is based on 
structural linguistics. 


Reading: New View 


Reading instruction, a complex and 
controversial topic in elementary edu- 
cation, was scrutinized from a new 
point of view at the NCTE convention 

The customary opponents in the 
teaching of reading are the advocates 
of phonics vs. the “look-say” method. 
Now the linguist with his knowledge of 
the nature and function of language is 
bringing new insights to the teaching 
of reading. 

Carl Lefevre of Chicago Teachers 
College stated, “Functionally illiterate 
young people are present at every level 
in our schools. Is it any wonder that 
parents and other laymen, as well as 
powerful newspaper publishers, seize 
upon every phony ‘phonics’ system that 
rears its head as the way and the life?” 
Too much emphasis in reading meth 
ods is put on psychological guidance 
to the detriment of the study and 
understanding of language structure, 
he said. 

Clara Stratemeyer of the NEA re 
ported on a project which is developing 
a set of primers based on linguistic 
principles. “One problem,” said Miss 
Stratemeyer, “may be the lack of sub 
stance in our beautiful basal readers 
The pictures take the place of a story 
line.” 

While most primary readers today 
are developed from the same research, 
concerned principally with vocabulary 
counts, Miss Stratemeyer maintains that 
they fail to consider the contributions 
of linguistics. 


>. *. . 
Spurring Creativity 
Is there a “well-groomed vacuum” in 
your class? 
A well-groomed vacuum, according 


to Louise Rosenblatt of New York 
Univ., is a student who can write papers 
“without grammatical errors or mis- 
spellings, and that seem to have a be- 
ginning, middle, and end, but that say 
practically nothing.” 

Speaking at an NCTE session on de- 
veloping creativity in the classroom, the 
New York University professor said that 
schools should not “cast scorn on cre- 
ativity” and “settle for correctness.” 

And Professor Rosenblatt added that 
a creative classroom climate does not 
mean that the skills will necessarily 
suffer. 
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Paperback Boon 


“With the emergence of a new era 
in the teaching of literature, the empha- 
sis is on whole literary works, rather 
than on book excerpts,” Marion, C 
Sheridan of Hillhouse H.S. in New 
Haven, Conn., told a session on litera- 
ture 

Miss Sheridan 
tance of gaining an emotional response 
to literature 
literature is an individual response, “in- 


stressed the impor- 


And because response to 


dependent reading is of the utmost 
importance,” she said. “A wide choice 
of books Is CSM ntial Paperbac ks are 
helping us along ™ 

“The day of the 
passed” on the college undergraduate 
level as well, according to Fred B 
Millett of Wesleyan Univ. “The em 
phasis is now on reading a few com 
plete works 

“The paperback revolution, making 
complete texts available,” said Profes- 
sor Millett 


that has happened in books since the 


anthology has 


‘is the most exciting thing 


invention of the printing press.” 


New Officers 


Harold B. Allen, professor of English 
at the Univ. of 
NCTE president for the coming year 

Other elected: G. Robert 
Carlsen, teacher of English at Univer- 
sity HLS 


president 


Minnesota, was named 


officers 
first vice 


Tuttle of 
Ohio. sec 


in lowa City, lowa 
Donald R 
in Cleveland 


and 
Fenn College 
ond vice preside nt 

Named directors-at-large were: Jarvis 
E. Bush, English teacher 
H Ss Milwaukee Wis 
Cowles, English instructor, Bradford 
Mass.) Ir Hilda M. Fife, 
associate protessor of English, Univ. of 
Maine Thomas G. Moore, English 
teacher, Ferguson (Mo.) H.S.; Mary E 
Ohm, head of department, 
Woodrow Wilson Ir. H.S., Terre Haute 
Jerry E. Reed, supervising 
Denver (Colo.) Public Schools 


Wauwatosa 
Virginia P 


( ollege 


English 


Ind and 
teacher 


Convention Sites 


Geographical rotation of the annual 
convention among tour regions of the 
United States, supplemented by a plan 
for regional conferences co 
sponsored by the NCTE and affiliates, 
was approved by the NCTE board of 
directors. 

Adoption of the plan sets the follow 
ing schedule for NCTE conventions 
1961, East (Philadelphia); 1962, South 
or Southern Midwest (Miami Beach); 
1963, West: and 1964, Northern Mid 


west. 


spring 


In spelling out its policy for encour- 
aging regional conferences, the NCTE 
board indicated that the NCTE in gen 


eral will not co-sponsor more than two 
such meetings a year and that the con- 
ferences “will normally be in areas 
somewhat removed geographically from 
the site of NCTE conventions or other 
regional conferences during the particu- 
lar years involved.” 


Convention Briefs 


>Pre-convention workshops—held _ for 
the first time this year—were so popular 
that they were filled by advance regis- 
tration by Oct. 1. Some 207 teachers 
were pre-registered for the workshops, 
and 44 others were formed into a work- 
shop group “on the spot.” An additional 
300 had to be turned away due to lack 
of space—a problem that will not occur 
next year, according to NCTE execu 
tive secretary James R. Squire. He said 
planning is already underway for ex 
panded workshops next year. An “ex- 
citing” development in connection with 
the workshops, said Squire, was the fact 
that “many teachers for the first time 
were released by their (and 
substitutes hired) so they could attend 
the workshops.” 


schools 


PE.H. Kemper McComb, of Indianap- 
olis, only living charter member of the 
NCTE, was saluted at the Golden An- 
niversary convention 

Former longtime secretary-treasuret 
and editor of the English Journal, W. 
Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago was hon- 
ored at the first general session. 


PHighest honor of the NCTE—the W. 
Wilbur Hatfield Award—was presented 
to John J. DeBoer J.N. Hook 
during the convention. They were cited 
for “meritorious and 
distinguished contributions to the field 
of English over a long period.” Both 
DeBoer and Hook are Univ. of Illinois 


and 


achievement in 


17-T 


faculty members, Dr. DeBoer as a pro- 
fessor of education and Dr. Hook as 
a professor of English. Dr. DeBoer has 
served since 1942 as editor of Elemen- 
tary English and was NCTE president 
in 1942-43. Dr. Hook was NCTE execu- 
tive secretary from 1953 until Sept. | 
of this year 


NCTE Views 


“Approximate age groups should be 
kept together in the classroom. We 
can't handle a basic approach to read- 
ing in the same way we handle the 
personal development program. We 
should resist the tremendous pressures 
to move away from the self-contained 
classroom.” Guy Bonp 

Research on listening shows that we 
spend 38-45 per cent of our time in the 
Listening is our chief 
means of learning; in fact, we seem to 


role of listener 


be moving toward a voice-and-ear cul- 
ture. Most of us are poor listeners: we 
recall only 25-50 per cent of facts we 
hear, and only 25-30 per cent of main 
ideas. The speaker's and the 
organization of his speech have little 
effect on listening efficiency; the per- 
sonalities of speaker and listener seem 
to be the deciding factors. 
—DonaLp Brrap 
The problem of the slow student is 
complicated by our reluctance to admit 
What to do is to 
acknowledge the problem of the slow 
student; modify the tradition of abso- 
lute local control of education so that 


voice 


it exists we need 


the problem can be attacked on a na- 
tional scale; elevate the professional 
educator 
secondary 
training in helping slow students . . . 
and admit that we will not succeed in 
making an intellectual out of 
child who comes to school. 
—Donaxp K. MILLER 


(theorist) from. his present 


role; give teachers special 


every 





St., New York 36, N. Y. 


National Closing Date—March 1, 1961 





Don’t Be Bashful! 


Use that writing talent among your students to claim due 
honors for them, for you and your school 


One teacher whose creative writers have been consistent winners in 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


was featured last spring in Time and Life and on TV. 


For your free copy of the 1961 rules folder (senior and junior high school 
divisions) write to: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd 


Cash and other valuable prizes for original essays, poems, short stories, plays. 


Contest Sponsored by the W. A. Sheoffer Pen Co. 


Regional Closing Dotes—Earlier 
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For information and literature write: 
JShgha Towa ATSOcarien 
45 Rocketelies Plaza, Now York 28, 4. Y. 

G5) Market Street, San Francisce 5, Calif. 
109 Kawiam: Avenee Hometuiy 15 Hawan 
4 Front Street W., Terente, Get. Conads 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
_Use the postal delivery zone number 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Association of 
Texas Colleges, accredited by the Texas 
Education Agency. 


July 15 to August 25, 1961 
Intensive courses in Spanish Language, 
Economics, History and Sociology, 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and 
Latin American Literature. Courses in 
Spanish Language for junior and senior 
students in high school. 

Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 

ESCUELA DE VERANO 
Y DE EXTENSION CULTURAL 

Instituto terrey, Wak, de Monterrey 

Monterrey, L Mexico 








UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks: July te August 11, 1961 
(All lectures in English) 

Write: Admissions Office 
Osle International Summer School 
a Minnesota 
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HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO EUROPE 
SUMMER 1961 
Form your own student or teacher group 


going ebroed ext summer. As grove 
wader you go FREE. Write: 


uv. &. ee —— ASS'N 
Et 





ducationel el, inc. Dept. ST 
20 West 38th St., New York 18. OXford 5-5070 
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Buy U. Ss. Savings Bonds 


Teacher, 33 W. 42nd %., N.Y.C 





PLE To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


MATERIALS 


1. AMERICANS ABROAD TRAVEL SERVICE, 

p. 13-7 

Information on Europeon travel 

2. CORONET FILMS 

See coupon on poge 3-T, Nov 

3. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 13-7 

Reprints of safe driving od 
—._4. JAPAN TOURIST ASSN., p. 18-7 

Information 

5. MONTERREY TECH, p. 18-7 

Illustrated literature 

6. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 

p. 2-7 

“Adventures in Education” pamphlet and 

related information on educational grovp 

travel (see coupon) 

J. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 13-T 

Around the World _._Around the Mid- 

dle East — European Club Coach Tour 


Please Print 


16 Teacher 


Name 


10. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 18-7 


—11. UNITED AIRLINES, p. 6-T 


— | = NATIONAL STUDENT ASSN., 
1s- 


See Perfection Form coupon, p. 12-7, Nev. 16 
eacher 


8. SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNITS, p. 20-1 
Brochure 

9. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING 
AWARDS, p. 17-7 

Rules folder 


Catalogue ST 


._. Sunshine Holidays Hawaiien Holi 


days (see coupon) 


Cesoomation on forming student or teacher 
travel groups 

——53. UNIV. OF OSLO, p. 18-T 
< h ] rem | 9 





T 





School 





Add 








City 
This coupon valid for twe months. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


NCSS BRIEFS 





Continued from page 8-T 


>The NCSS Committee on Utilization 
of Teacher Time is planning to send 
out questionnaires to a sampling of so- 
cial studies teachers across the coun- 
try. Purposes: to uncover practices of 
teacher load which may help or hinder 
individual teachers in effective utili- 
zation of their time; and to find out 
about new methods. 


PIn her welcome to NCSS delegates, 
NEA President Clarice Kline told 
the story of how newspaperwoman 
Marguerite Higgins was covering the 
Korean War. It was early in the war, 
and United Nations forces had been 
driven far back across the peninsula. 
Reinforcements had just landed, and 
help was but 24 hours away from this 
tiny company of troops. As Miss Higgins 
walked through the area, she noticed 
a young American soldier, no more 
than 18—digging a foxhole. “If I were 
God,” she asked him, “and had the 
power to grant you one wish, what 
would you wish for?” The boy looked 
up and answered without hesitation, 
“Give me tomorrow.” Concluded Miss 
Kline: “This is what our students 
are asking us, as teachers, to give them 
tomorrow.” 


PNew Officers: Emlyn D. Jones, profes 
sor of history and education at the 
Univ. of Wisconsin, is new president 
of NCSS. New president-elect is 
Samuel P. McCutchen, chairman of 
New York Univ’s. Department of So 
cial Studies. New vice-president is 
Stella Kern, Waller H.S. social studies 
teacher, Chicago 
tion: Chicago. 


Next year's conven- 


PWhat's behind the nation’s “strange 
preoccupation” with the Civil War? 
Williams College history professor John 
G. Sprout offered this explanation at 
an NCSS sectional meeting: “. . . . The 
answer lies in our very human reaction 
to the shadows of history, rather than 
to the substance. Our fascination stems 
from our unwillingness to admit, deep 
within our souls, that the Civil War 
was, after all, like all wars, an infamous 
crime against humanity. We suffer from 
a profound and, perhaps, unconscious 
sense of guilt. We have never forgiven 
ourselves, nor should we, for having 
spilled prodigious quantities of the 
blood of our people We have 
never forgiven ourselves for having 
abandoned the democratic process in 
a time of crisis, for having substituted 
blood for argument as a solution to our 
problems... .” 


Some 420 friends and subscribers of 
Scholastic Magazines attended the an- 
nual Thanksgiving party, which was 
held at the Statler Hilton. 
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Program Notes on 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


rhurs., Dec. 15, 8:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV, New 
York; check local affiliated station) Play 
of the Week: Samue! Becket's “Waiting 
for Godot.” Dec. 19: “Emanuel,” a mod- 
ern-day version of the Christmas story, 
by James Forsyth 

Fri. Dec. 16, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “A Most Unusual Cam- 
era.” Dec. 23: Rod Serling’s “Night of 
the Meek,” the story of a Santa (played 
by Art Carney) who revolts against the 
shoppers’ abuse of the Christmas spirit 

Sun., Dec. 18, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: The Leonid An- 
drevyev classic short story, “The Seven 
That Were Hanged 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Directions '61 

Christmas in the Market Place a 
lramatization of migrant workers pro- 
ducing their version of the Nativity 
Today Annunciation.” Dec. 25 Na- 
tivity 

Sun., Jan. 1 (NET 
television station 
A BBC production 
ter Builder 

Fri, Jan. 13 (NBC-TV) The Equitable’s 
Our American Fleritage: “The Invincible 
Teddy See Teleguide 7-T 


check local educational 
NET Drama Festival 
of Ibsen's “The Mas 


page 7-T.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


(NBC-TV) HMall- 
Golden Child.” 
7 Scholastic 


Fri., De 16, 8:30 5 
mark Hall of Fame 
(See Teleguicde Dex 
Teacher page 3-T.) 

Sat., Dex 2:00 p.m. (Texaco-Metropoli- 
tan Network—consult local affiliate) 
The Metropolitan Opera Wagner's 
Tannhauser De 24: Donizetti's “Eli- 
sir D'Amore Dec. 21: Verdi's “Rigo- 
letto Jan 7 Moussorgsky's Boris 
Godunov.” 

Sun., De 18 
Up and Live 
i serie now ing 
of the Nativity 

(ABC-TV) The Sounds of 
Christmas: “Music for a Winter Night,” 
a program of Christmas carols. Dec. 25 
Music for a Christmas Night—The Gift 
of Song Jan. 1 Music for a New 
Year's Night.” 

(NET heck local educational tele- 
vision station.) The Ragtime Era: “Tin 
Pan Alley Also-Rans.” Max Morath con- 
tinues his discussion of popular music 
Dec. 25: “June, Moon, and Spoon,” how 
social changes were reflected in popular 
music. Jan. 1: “Tempos of the Time,” the 
rhythmic patterns used in ragtime 

(NET) American Perspective: ‘The 
Puritan Abroad.” Dr. Graham C. Wil- 
son examines Hawthorne's “The Marble 
Faun.” Dec. 25: “Innocents Abroad,” 
Twain's image of Europe. Jan. 1: “The 
International American Girl,” Henry 
James’ image as presented in “Daisy 
Miller.” 

Mon., Dec. 19, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check local 
station) Invitation to Learning: Gerard 


10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Leok 
‘Children and Christmas 
children’s conceptions 


16:30 p.m 


Manley Hopkins’ “Poems.” Dec. 26: Jean 
de Joinville’s “History of St. Louis IX.” 

Fri., Dec. 23, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell 
Telephone Hour: “Twas the Night Be- 
fore Christmas,” Yuletide music and 
dance 

Sat., Dec. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Christ- 
mas Eve at Washington Cathedral. 

11:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Services: From 

Cathedrai of St. John the Divine 


American soldier moves iniand after 
landing on Pacific isle during World 
War Il. Project 20 will have special 
1¥a-hour “Victory at Sea” Thursday, 
December 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


12:00 p.m 
From St 


(NBC-TV) Midnight Mass 
Patrick's Cathedral 
Sun., Dec. 25, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera 
Three: Kerstin Meyer and Elisabeth 
Soederstroem present a soprano recital 
Jan. 1: “Album Leaves,” a program of 
music written by masters for personal 
friends 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Com- 
pany: Annual presentation of “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors.” Jan. 1, 3:00 p.m 
World premiere performance of Leon- 
erd Kastle’s “Deseret,” an opera about 
Brigham Young. Complete libretto ap- 
pears in Dec. issue of “Musical Ameri- 
ca 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Christmas Star- 
time (Repeat): The New York Philhar- 
monic, with St. Paul’s Cathedral Boys’ 


19-T 


Choir of London, the Schola Cantorum, 
and Marian Anderson. 

Sun., Jan. 1, 3:05 p.m. (CBS) The Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Dec. 17, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future: “Should Federal Aid 
to Education Include Teachers’ Sal- 
aries?” Pro: Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
of Michigan; Con: Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Sun., Dec. 18 and Dec. 25, 1:30 p.m. (NBC- 
TV) The Eternal Light: “Mr. Lincoln 
and the Bible,” a two-part dialogue be- 
tween Mark Van Doren and Maurice 
Samuel. 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twen- 
tieth Century: “The Berliners—Life in a 
Gilded Cage.” Dec. 25: “Admiral Byrd.” 
Jan. 1: “POW,” Part I of a study by 
S. L. A. Marshall of brainwashing in 
Korea. Jan. 8: Part Il—how to resist 
brainwashing 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station.) Prospects of Mankind 
“The Scientist and World Politics.” Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt with guests Sir 
Charles P. Snow, Max Lerner, and 
Seville Davis 

Tues., Dec. 20, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
White Paper No. 2: “Sit-In,” an exam- 
ination of two particular aspects o! the 
sit-ins in Nashville 

Sun., Dec. 25, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
“Take One With You,” FDR and lend- 
lease. Jan. 1: Special composed of seg- 
ments from first three programs in 
series 

Mon., Dec. 26, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Death on a Holiday,” report 
on typical holiday accidents 

Thurs., Dec. 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Proj- 
ect 20: “Victory at Sea.” 90-minute ver- 
sion of the original documentary history 
of the Navy in World War II. Jan. 10 
10:00 p.m., “Tribute to a Patriot,” docu- 
mentary on Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Thurs., Jan. 5, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Purex 
Special: “The Ordeal of the Single 
Woman.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Dec. 18, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Escape to Paradise— 
Water Birds.” Dec. 25: “From All of Us 
to All of You,” a Christmas celebration 

7:00 p.m. The Shirley Temple Show 
‘The Black Sheep,” a drama about the 
early years of Rudyard Kipling. Dec. 25 
“Babes in Toyland.” Jan. 1: Repeat of 
“Kim,” starring Michael Rennie 

Sat, Dec. 24, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 
Mr. Wizard: Geometry. Dec. 31: Cell Dif- 
ferentiation. Jan. 7: Silicones 

Sun., Jan. 8, 4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New 
York Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concerts: Leonard Bernstein conducts 
‘Overtures and Preludes.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Dec. 18 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station.) Virus: “The 
Stuff of Life,” with Dr. C. Arthur 
Knight. Dec. 25: “Viral Genes,” with Dr 
Gunther S. Stent. Jan. 1: “How a Virus 
Kills.” Jan. 8: “Threads of Life,” with 
Dr. Heinz L. Fraenkel-Conrat 

Mon., Dec. 19, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroem: Modern Algebra 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Today’s lesson 
Linear Dependence. Dec. 21: Test for 
Linear Dependence. Jan. 4: Independ- 
ence and Orthogonality. Jan. 6: The 
Vector Cross-Product. Jan. 9: Subspaces 
Jan. 11: Planes Again. Jan. 13: Lines 
Again. Tues. and Thurs.: Teachers dem- 
onstrations with Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty 

Tues., Dec. 20, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
edition!: “Last of the Arctic Nomads.” 
ec. 27: Expedition Local. Jan. 3: “War 
Clubs of the Amazon.” Jan. 10: “The 
Vanishing Muskox.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





Furst of an exciting soues... 
Classroom-tested SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNITS 
neatly for teaching NOW! 


ScHoLastic LireRATURE Units invite students to explore important ideas 
. —through abundant reading in paperback books! Each Unit meets 
students’ individual differences. Each Unit offers a richly 
varied program in literature and related language arts. 


COURAGE...a Scholastic Literature Unit for grade 8 


The Courage Unit centers on an exciting theme. eager reading by every student! The Unit sup- 
Through class-wide, group and individual read- plies 40 copies of an original anthology; multiple 
ing, students explore “the many faces of courage copies of 21 other titles ...for a total of 110 
—learn to distinguish between true courage and paperbound books 
bravado, between foolhardiness and quiet moral Lessons in related language skills include 


’ ™ fortitude. vocabulary building, punctuation, presentation of 
Literary focus: the novel. Titles range in read- oral reports. Unique “writing designs” stimulate 
Re ing level from Betty Cavanna’s Spurs for Suzanna creative story writing and exercises in the précis. 

i to The Red Badge of Courage by Stephen Crane. Co-editors: Dr. Stephen Dunning, Duke Univ.; 
The Unit sparks wide individual reading. Dr. Dwight L. Burton, Florida State Univ., Editor 


|: aed Books span seven grades of ability — encourage —The English Journal 


MIRRORS ...a Schola 


Through reflections of life in literature, the 
Mirrors Unit centers on youth's growing need to 
know and accept himself, to understand others. 

Literary focus: drama. In Mirrors, students are 


COURAGE! 


etin 


wiv 


Literature Unit for grade $ = 


more titles . . . for a total of 120 paperback books! 

Related activities provide for lessons in under- 
standing drama and the short story; writing of a 
short scene, an autobiographical sketch, book re- 


MIRRORS 


grouped for the reading and study of five superior 
television plays. 

Students develop individual reading interests, 
through a wide range of good books. Mirrors sup- 
plies 40 copies of an original anthology; 40 copies 
of Best Television Plays; multiple copies of 18 


views, summary paragraphs; techniques of oral 
interviewing, note taking, viewing plays; presen- 
tation of oral dialogues and of a Leow f scene. 

Editor: Robert A. Bennett, Consultant in Sec- 
ondary Curriculum, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minnesota. 


EVERY UNIT SUPPLIES COMPLETE TEACHING MATERIALS 


TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK. A wealth of suggestions for STUDENT MATERIALS. Class quantities of quizzes, 
developing each phase of the Unit. Workable lesson report forms, guides, etc. A total of about 750 sheets. 


plans, testing aids, synopses and critiques of all 
books. A total of about 175 pages, covering a teaching UNIT BOOK CASE. A sturdy, attractive, 242 foot carton, 
convenient for display and storage of books. 


sequence of approximately six weeks. 


| SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES AND BOOK SERVICES 
33 West 42nd Street - New York 36, N. Y. 


[) Please send me the complete Scholastic Literature 
Units brochure, plus details on MIRRORS and 
COURAGE. (Other Units to be announced in 
Scholastic Teacher later this year.) 
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Please enter my order now for the Units checked be- 
low, at $44.50 each: 


(1) COURAGE Unit (1) MIRRORS Unit 


Name. 





Schoot__._.___ 
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School Address 
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